IT’S  NEW  IT’S  DIFFERENT  IT’S  BEHER 

KING  LIBERTY  No.  2  TRUMPET 


A  MASTERPIECE  IN  TRUMPET  BUILDING 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  TRUMPET 


The  New  King  Liberty  No.  2  Trumpet 


Everything  new  about  it  from  mouthpiece  to  rim  of  bell.  More  and  better 
tone.  Greater  brilliancy.  Better  intonation.  Elasier  playing  and  more 
beautiful.  See  and  try  this  marvelous  New  “King"  Trumpet. 


I.MPROVED  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRICTION 


Valves  are  Lowered,  Kiving  better  Anger  position,  natural  position  for 
arm,  with  better  contact.  NEW  TYPE  OF  VALVES,  faster,  surer  action. 

Solid  Beveled  Type  Rim  in  Bell,  adding  strength  and  weight  where 
most  needed,  and  individual  beauty  in  appearance. 

Extra  Length  in  Tuning  Slide,  smoother  working  with  extra  tuning 
length. 

Modern  Bracing  and  Trimmings,  giving  better  construction  and 
added  beauty. 

New  and  Modern  Engraving,  creating  a  beautiful,  two-toned  effect  on 
the  regular  model  and  an  artistic  four-tone  effect  on  the  Silvertone  Model. 

Study  the  illustration  and  see  how  every  inch  of  this  trumpet  has 
been  changed,  improved  and  moulded  into  the  most  perfect  and  most 
beautiful  trumpet  ever  made. 


better  ^mcin^ 
cJIdded  Dmm^jCe^th 


NEW  IMPROVED  MECHANICAL  FEATURES 

New  Improved  features  add  to  the  beauty  and  better  playing  qualities 
of  the  New  Liberty  No.  2  KING  Trumpet.  See  illustrations. 


EVERY  INCH  A  KING 


EVERY  INCH  IMPROVED 


The  natural  expression  of  players  who  see  and  try  it  say 


‘/r5  WONDERFUL.  THE  BEST  I  EVER  PLAYED 


Del  Staigers  says: 

After  playing  the  new  King  Liberty  No.  2  Trumpet,  in  all  branches  of 
my  work  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this 
wonderful  instrument. 

Many  fellow  musicians  who  have  tried  it  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  your  Arm  if  you  were  to  stress 
more  the  marvelous  intonation  of  this  trumpet,  it’s  wonderful. 


.^creased 

<JncreasedXeQ0ti\af^n^ 


Very  truly  yours. 


K^ell<JUm 


(Signed)  Del  Staigers. 


Slide  SmooiherWoHdi^ 


See  and  Try  This  New  Trumpet.  Ask  Your  KING  Dealer,  Your  Band¬ 
master  or  Write  the  Factory 


HiitiiliHiilj 


improved  Water  l^ys 


JXrcctSiytAfn 

\JhishjQuicker 


Old  Style 


<Sies^se  ^Modeni  S^le 
I  Cap  JButton 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO 


5225  Superior  Ave. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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H-.SPOT  NEWS 

Of  What‘s  Going  On 
In  The  Music  World 

Who’s  who  among  professional  musicians? 
What’s  what  in  up-to-the-minute  instruments? 
Send  for  your  free  copy,  now,  of  this  inspiring 
new  book  by  Buescher  that  tells  all  the  head¬ 
line  news.  Its  bright  red  cover  will  fascinate 
you  and  invite  you,  warmly,  through  its  pages 
of  latest  improvements;  new  features;  new 
playing  aids.  Complete  new  Aristocrat  models 
in  True-Tone  Trumpets,  Trombones,  Basses, 
Comets,  and  Clarinets.  It  pictures  the  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  have  made  Buescher 
True-Tone  Saxophones  famous;  and  describes 
the  new  Acousta-bell,  sensation  of  the  new 
model  Aristocrat  valve  and  slide  instruments. 
Everything  beautifully  illustrated,  described,  and  attractively  priced.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  leading  professionals,  radio  and  dance  bands.  V aluable  informa¬ 
tion.  Send  the  coupon  now.  No  obligation.  Get  this  book.  It’s  just  off 
the  press.  You’ll  it. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


I  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company  182 

j  103  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

I  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  my 
j  free  copy  of  your  new  general  catalog.  I  play  (men- 

I 

I  tion  instrument) . . 

I 

I  Name  . 

I 

I 

J  Address  . . 


INSTRUMENTS 


Town 


State 


WE  ARE  MAKING  AMERICA  MUSICAL" 


The  only  Class  A  band  in  the  1933 
National  Contest  to  place  in  the 
First  Dirisicm  of  the  Playing,  March¬ 
ing,  and  Sight  Reading  Contests  was 
the  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  High 
School  Band.  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  who 
coached  this  band  up  to  the  top  is  the 
director. 

Although  now  a  well  known  author¬ 
ity  on  drum  majoring  and  marching, 
Mr.  Hindsley  started  his  hand  career 
with  a  cornet,  playing  in  the  high 
school  band  and  orchestra,  the  city 
band,  and  family  and  Sunday  School 
orchestras,  besides  doing  solo  and  cor¬ 
net  work.  When  he  entered  the  In¬ 
diana  University  in  1921,  he  became  a 
member  and  was  with  the  band  for 
four  years.  While  at  the  university. 


he  was  also  a  member  of  the  orchestra, 
with  which  he  played  trumpet  and 
string  bass. 

For  his  outstanding  work  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  an  honorary  scholas¬ 
tic  fraternity,  and  twice  represented 
the  university  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship.  In  his  senior 
year  Mr.  Hindsley  was  made  assistant 
director  of  the  band,  and  in  1925  was 
appointed  director,  holding  this  posi¬ 
tion  until  1929. 

It  was  in  1929  that  Mark  Hindsley 
came  to  the  Heights  High  School  as 
band  director.  He  had  only  twenty- 
five  members  in  the  band  then,  but  the 
band  took  part  in  the  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  Contest  in  Class  AA  that  same 


year  and  came  out  with  fiying  colors. 
Then  it  was  not  until  1932  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Contest  that  they 
next  contested  and  then  they  won  the 
Class  A  event.  To  climax  their  career 
the  band  proved  themselves  a  3-way 
champ  at  the  1933  National  Contest  3 
During  the  summer  of  1932  Mr.  H 

Hindsley  was  instructor  of  drum  ma-  H 
Jorlng  at  the  National  Music  Camp.  Id 
At  present  he  is  the  Northeasters  |j 
Ohio  District  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  11 
Music  Education  Association.  Maik  k 
Hindsley  is  the  author  of  the  manual 
on  marching  bands,  “Band  Attention!”.  | 
besides  having  composed  a  few 
marches  and  arranged  Tschaikowsky^  1 
“Andante  Cantabile”  as  used  in  the  | 
National  Contest  | 
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Talent  Seoul 


—  search  your  grade 
rooms  for  real  band 
and  orchestra  material. 

Every  Kboal  wnk  ditectoc  kaewe  that  out  of 
every  handrod  Mesperwaced  eppfkean  for  ht- 
rtiiinrntel  iaetmetioa,  there  b  a  cartaia  aoMuat 
af  reel  teleaf— ead  eoam  crahMor.  Oar  plea 
h  to  S"d  thoaa  lefraled  youacMare.  ia  the  leerar 
gr^aa,  give  them  a  /oaradetioa  ceatrar  erhich 
preparer  thaaa  for  mamtditie  aaacrrrr  vrhea  they 
team  rartraaiaatel  at** 
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The  plea  af  the  Sasatto  nethod,  for  grade 
achaol  bagiaaara,  b  cotapfotr  in  ovary  dtuil 
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can  aaatly  ttaaafar  to  mtf  hand  or  orcAorlra 
iarfmatoaf.  Thb  b  a  proiM  fact.  Mnaical  aila 
aad  aea  werlwa  ore  almiaated 

Give  Every  Child  a  Chance 

The  antba  coal,  to  1^  papil — iaeiadiag  in> 
alrornml  aad  coatplotr  iarfraclioa  book  b  bw 
$i.  Dbcooaia  ia  gnaatbiaa.  Thb  givaa  ovary 
achool  papil  e  /air  fhanra  to  rogitlor  ha 
patettUiMm  in  ■aaic.  Tho  Telonr  Scout' 
briaga  to  the  Band  aaai  Orchaatra  Diioctor  only 
afoatod  ■aToriel,  aparoa  hb  tbae  aad  aarvea, 
ieaorw  the  mccora  af  hb  daparfeal.  Got  Iko 
foett.  Sae  whet  tho  Seaatte  it  doirng  ia  other 
achoeb.  No  obUgotiou.  Mail  coopoa  too  illut- 
trotod  booUac  and  coaipfoto  dotoilt.  Do  tbit 
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The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair 


UNLIKE  the  academic  educator,  the  snper- 
Tisor  of  music,  especially  instrumental 
music,  and  more  especially  the  band  and 
orchestra  director,  is  in  much  the  position  of  a 
salesman.  For  it  is  still  a  big  part  of  his  Job, 
regardiess  of  how  his  contract  reads,  to  tell  his 
public  his  music.  To  that  public  instrumental 
music  teaching  in  the  schools  is  still  something 
new,  experimental,  possibly  many  still  think  it 
a  fad.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
instrummttal  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  band 
and  orchestra  If  yon  please,  will  one  day  be  as 
accepted  and  permanently  locked  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  as  are  arithmetic  and  speliing  today,  but  we 
are  not  yet  there. 

Circumstances  oftm  present  the  opportunity 
for  neat  selling  Jobs.  I  hare  in  mind  Adrian, 
Michigan,  where  Paul  L.  Rainier  is  supervisor  of 
music.  That  town  has  four  hundred  instru¬ 
mentalists  in  its  public  schools.  Last  siving  Mr. 
Rainier  wanted  to  send  both  band  and  orchestra 
tp  the  respective  National  Contests.  Paid  trans- 
I>ortatlon  was  out  of  the  question  so  the  mu¬ 
sicians  got  enough  of  their  parents  and  friends 
having  automobiles  to  transport  the  orchestra  to 
Elmhurst  and  the  band  to  Evanston.  An  un¬ 
foreseen  by-product  of  this  bit  of  strategy  was 
that  those  parents  absorbed  enough  inspiration 
while  at  the  contests  to  stimulate  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  when  they  got  back  home.  This  is  fine 
work,  Mr.  Rainier,  and  I  take  this  rnecms  of  dis¬ 
seminating  the  idea  to  others  who  I  am  sure 
will  benefit  thereby. 


AS  a  child,  even  then  revealing  gastronomical 
tendencies,  1  used  to  enjoy  tabulating  my 
mother’s  friends,  to  whose  homes  we  went 
frequently  for  “Sunday  dinner,”  according  to 
their  particular  genius  in  the  culinary  art.  There 
was  Aunt  Sofie  who  would  bring  on  a  great  bowl 
of  stewed  chicken,  and  dumplings,  and  gravy  that 
would  simply  ruin  the  reputation  oi  my  own  fam¬ 
ily,  the  way  I  kept  asking  tor  more;  and  there 
was  Aunt  Millie,  who  could  serve  a  set  of  pies, 
two  or  three  kinds  always,  that  would  make  you 
forget  entirely  that  the  rest  of  the  meal  was  com¬ 
monplace;  and  Aunt  Ev’s  bean  soup  that  I  have 
never  in  all  my  life,  since  she  died,  been  able  to 
duplicate.  I  believe  I  must  have  felt,  in  my  youth¬ 
ful  fancy,  that  the  coming  of  the  millennium 
meant,  for  me,  a  time  when  all  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  people  might  get  together  to  concentrate  their 
respective  bits  of  genius  cm  the  preparation  of  a 
single  meal,  which,  heaven  grant,  might  never 
end. 

Now,  I  have  learned,  in  a  moderate  sort  of  way, 
something  of  the  more  exhilarating  delights  of 
feasting  on  good  music.  And  by  the  same  token 


I  am  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  the  skill 
and  genius  of  various  school  band  conductors  is 
applied  and  then  manifests  itself  in  the  musical 
meals  they  serve.  Certainly  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  difference  in  the  results  a  handful  of  Bandmas¬ 
ters  will  produce  from  a  given  number.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  put  one's  finger  definit^y  on  Just  where 
this  difference  originates.  What  is  it?  What  do 
you  think  it  is?  Is  it  a  question  of  training  or 
personality?  Is  it  a  problem  in  psychology  or 
mathematics?  It  would  be  interesting  to  read  your 
“labels.” 

For  example,  one  Bandmaster  will  play  a  sym¬ 
phony  number  with  such  brassy  power  and  mili¬ 
tary  exactness  that  you  can  think  of  nothing  but 
war;  and  another  Bandmaster  will  play  the  same 
number  so  orchestrally  that  your  emotion  is  sub¬ 
lime.  A  dozen  other  Bandmasters  will  register 
somewhere  within  the  distance  between  these 
opposites,  exaggerated  here,  of  course.  Not  one  of 
them  will  deviate  from  the  score.  All  play  cor¬ 
rectly,  according  to  their  own  Ideas.  It  is  a 
difference  in  interpretation.  Now  Just  how  do  you 
analyze  that  difference?  I  am  not  looking  for  an 
argument.  I  am  looking  for  information.  Tell  me. 


The  biennial  convention  of  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors  National  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  April  8-13,  1934,  will  have  as  its 
major  theme,  “Music  in  the  Life  of  the  Nation” 
with  emphasis  (m  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
time,  particularly  stressing  the  relation  of  music 
and  music  education  to  the  leisure-time  program 
now  being  developed. 

President  Walter  H.  Butterfield  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  has  announced  an  unusually  strong 
program,  with  speakers  of  international  renown, 
and  a  varied  schedule  of  festivals,  concerts  and 
demonstrations. 

An  event  of  national  significance  will  be  the 
Instrumental  Ensemble  Competition  Festival  for 
high  school  string  quartets,  woodwind  quartets 
and  quintets,  and  brass  sextets.  The  Competition- 
Festival  will  be  in  charge  of  the  National  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Associations,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs  of 
the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference.  A 
Sunday  night  interdenominational  music  service 
is  also  being  planned.  During  the  convention  se¬ 
lected  high  school,  college  and  adult  choral  and 
instrumental  groups  from  the  Chicago  area  and 
various  parts  of  the  country  will  be  heard. 

The  Music  Education  Ehchibitors  Association  is 
planning  several  important  features,  including  an 
exhibit  of  educational  materials  and  equipment 
which  will  occupy  the  entire  fifth  floor  of  the 
Stevens,  which  will  be  the  official  hotel  for  the 
convention. 
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Touching  the  ^are  Yacts  of  the 

Annual 
Band  CLINIC 

and  the  Annual  N  S  B  A  Meeting 


The  depression  is  over.  Doubting 
Thomases  have  but  to  contempiate 
the  unprecedented  success  of  the 
Third  Annual  National  Bandmasters 
Clinic  held,  mainly,  in  the  now  familiar 
band  building  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Attendance  exceeded  all  past  rec¬ 
ords,  directors  coming  from  many 
states,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  En¬ 
thusiasm  was  above  normal  and  “the 
best  Clinic  we  ever  had”  became  a  rub¬ 
ber  stamp. 

Most  all  of  the  familiar  faces  were 
in  the  picture,  and  a  more  gratifying 
sight  was  the  return  of  many  who  had 
not  attended  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  presence  of  numbers 
who  had  not  attended  one  of  these 
Clinics  before  but  who  went  home 
avowed  never  to  miss  another. 

Guest  conductors  were  numerous, 
both  precious  and  semi-precious. 
Among  them  were  Frank  Simon,  di¬ 
rector  ot  the  Armco  Band,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Conservatory  of  Music;  Victor 
Jean  Grabel,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Concert  Band;  Harold  Bachman,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Million  Dollar  Band,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Glenn  C.  Bainum,  director  of 
Northwestern  University  Bands;  W. 
H.  Bickett,  director  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Band. 

“Colonel”  A.  A-  Harding,  director  of 
University  bands  and  originator  of  the 
Band  Clinic,  and  A.  R.  McAllister, 
President  of  the  National  School  Band 
Association,  directed  the  Clinic  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  university,  the 
Fifth  Annual  Illinois  Bandmasters 
Conference,  and  the  National  School 
Band  Association. 

Three  bands,  the  university  concert 
band;  the  university  regimental  band, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Dvorak,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Harding;  and  the  Clinic  Band,  a  new 
innovation  made  up  of  picked  players 
from  Illinois  High  Schools;  played  in 
turn  almost  continuously  every  day, 


reading  many  of  the  contest  numbers 
and  many  new  additions  to  band  lit¬ 
erature.  The  required  numbers  in  all 
classes  were  played,  some  of  them  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  they  were  discussed  in 
detail. 

Registration  started  at  nine  o’clock 
Thursday  morning,  and  the  first  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  came  to  order  at 
eleven.  From  then  on  there  was  a 
constant  torrent  of  musical  edification 
from  early  morning  until  at  least  mid¬ 
night. 

There  were  over  a  hundred  numbers 
on  the  list  from  which  visiting  Band¬ 
masters  were  requested  to  choose  those 
they  wanted  to  hear.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  play  all  requests,  but  the  more 
popular  ones  were  at  least  given  a 
reading.  The  new  arrangemmit  of  "In 
Springtime”  Overture,  the  required 
number  for  the  Class  A  Bands  in  the 
National  Contest,  was  played  several 
times. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  moments 
of  the  Clinic  came  to  Bandmasters 
when  the  university  band  played 
Harry  Alford’s  “Hero  March.”  It 
opens  with  a  brilliant  fanfare  of  trum¬ 
pets  which  brought  every  listener  to 
his  feet.  “My  Hero”  from  the  Choco¬ 
late  Soldier  is  introduced  in  stirring 
march  rhythm.  It  is  a  wonderful 
number  and  brought  endless  praise  to 
Mr.  Alford,  who  was  present,  and 
heard  it  played  for  the  first  time.  He 
wrote  the  number  for  the  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  Band,  to  be  used  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  field.  It  has  not  been  published, 
and,  of  course,  could  be  only  by  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement  with  the  copyright 
owners. 

The  Big  Smoke 

The  Friday  night  Smoker  at  New¬ 
man  hall  is  traditionally  an  outstand¬ 
ing  event  of  each  annual  Clinic.  Re¬ 
peal  had  no  bad  effects  on  this  year’s 
occasion.  It  was  just  as  dry  as  ever. 
But  there  is  a  spirit  of  informality  and 


good  fellowship  among  the  smokers 
that  is  very  soothing  to  tense  nerves, 
perhaps  because  the  smoke  is  gen¬ 
erally  so  thick  that  both  inferiority 
and  superiority  complexes  fail  to  come 
through.  We’ll  leave  that  to  the 
numeroli^sts. 

Raymond  F.  Dvorak,  that  genial 
busy  boy  who  seems  to  have  the  sit¬ 
uation  always  in  hand  and  knowing 
always  Just  what  he  is  going  to  do 
with  it,  was  the  ever  ready  master  of 
ceremonies.  Harold  Bachman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Million  Dollar  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  associated  with  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Music  Bureau,  was  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  aroma  of  smoldering 
tobacco  with  a  few  very  edifying  re¬ 
marks  on  that  ever  present  problem  of 
contest  judging.  Mr.  Bachman  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  Judg¬ 
ing,  particularly  the  sight  reading 
contests,  and  he  has  enjoyed  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  practically  every  man  in 
the  country  who  has  ever  taken  part 
as  a  National  Contest  Judge.  His  ex¬ 
perience,  observation,  and  exchange  of 
ideas  has  resulted  in  many  conclusions 
on  his  part  that  would  seem  to  be  well 
founded  and  eminently  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  those 
who  shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
selecting  and  preparing  Judges. 

Bachman  on  Judging 
“Because  I  have  done  so  much 
Judging  in  Sight  Reading  Contests  re¬ 
cently,”  Mr.  Bachman  said,  “it  is  only 
natural  that  my  opening  remarks 
should  touch  upon  that  subject.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  wings  of  the  contest,  for 
after  all,  the  purpose  of  instrumental 
school  music  is  to  teach  the  high 
school  student  something  of  all  music 
and  not  how  to  play  Jnst  a  few  num¬ 
bers.”  In  most  eases,  Mr.  Bachman 
thought,  the  best  sight  reading  is  done 
by  those  who  have,  through  practice 
and  the  study  of  much  literature, 
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learned  to  recogniie  certain  note  com¬ 
binations. 

Lack  of  oniformity  in  judging  Band 
Contests,  Mr.  Bachman  said,  must  be 
done  away  with  by  agreement  among 
the  judges  of  the  qualities  on  which 
decisions  are  to  be  based  and  the  rela- 
tire  ralue  of  each.  He  advocated  that 
in  future  Band  Clinics  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  be  scheduled  for  contest  judges; 
that  is,  men  who  have  been  in  the 
past,  or  hope  to  be  in  the  future, 
chosen  for  that  important  work. 

Sousa  Memorial  School 

There  is  a  nationwide  interest 
among  music  loving  people  and  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  unnumbered  friends 
of  the  late  March  King  to  establish 
some  kind  of  suitable  memorial  to 
John  Philip  Sousa.  Several  plans  and 
offers  have  been  presented  to  Mrs. 
Sousa  and  the  family.  Victor  Grabel 
presented  at  the  Smoker  the  skeleton 
details  of  a  Sousa  memorial  that  meets 
with  universal  approval. 

Long  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Sousa,  Mr.  Grabel  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  the  March  ^ 
King  cherished  an  ambition  to  some 


“CofoneT*  A.  A.  Harding,  diractor 
of  lUinoit  University  Band*,  tcho, 
toUh  the  support  of  the  university, 
has  made  these  annual  Clinics 
possible. 

day  establish  a  Sousa  Band  School. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  cherished 
dream  of  Mr.  Sousa’s  came  nearest  to 
a  reality,  but  the  long  tours  booked 
for  the  band'  made  the  idea  impractical 
at  that  time,  and  so  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dream  was  never  realised.  To  es¬ 
tablish  the  school  now,  as  a  living 
memorial  of  America’s  greatest  bands¬ 
man  would  not  only  gratify  our  own 
sense  of  pride  and  our  desire  to  pay 
our  respects  to  one  so  highly  worthy 
of  them,  but  would  bring  into  reality 


G.  IT.  Patride,  director  of  music, 
Springfield,  Illinois  and  president 
of  the  state  association,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  organiser 
and  leader  when  he  produced  a 
tdinic  band  about  whidi  you  will 
read  in  another  article  in  this  issue. 

one  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  man 
himself.  "Mr.  Sousa  was  Interested  In 
live  music  and  live  musicians,"  said 
Mr.  Grabel,  “and  this  school  will  per¬ 
petuate  the  life  and  work  of  the  man, 
and  insofar  as  possible  make  him  live 
on  with  the  generations  of  musicians 
yet  to  come.” 

It  was  Mr.  Sousa’s  plan  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  establish  the  school  in 
New  York  City,  but  Mrs.  Sousa,  to 
whom  Mr.  Grabel  presented  the  idea 
recently  and  who  was  so  enthusiastic 
over  the  proposal  that  she  consented  to 
become  a  part  of  the  incorporated 
Sousa  Memorial  Association,  believed 
that  Chicago  is  now  the  more  logical 
place  for  the  school.  It  will  be  known 
as  Sousa  Hall  and  will  be  facultied  by 
the  most  accomplished  directors  and 
band  musicians  available.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  a  start  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Sousa  Memorial  at  Urbana 
Pointing  out  that  there  is  no  confiict 
whatever  in  Sousa  memorial  plans, 
William  Revelli  of  Hobart,  Indiana, 
discussed,  next,  the  opportunity  that 
is  to  be  given  nearly  two  million  school 
band  musicians  to  themselves — indi¬ 
vidually — contribute  a  small  donation, 
probably  ten  cents,  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  memorial  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  the  Sousa  Library. 

This  will  most  likely  be  a  bronze 
bust.  Elach  musician  who  contributes 
his  ten  cents  will  be  given  a  small 
badge  designating  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Sousa  Memorial  Club.  Plans 
for  this  program  are  well  under  way 


and  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  later 
Issues. 

Talks  on  Trombone 

Bandmasters  who  are  not  exactly 
trombonists  but  who  must  teach  the  in¬ 
strument  as  they  must  teach  all  instru¬ 
ments,  got  volumes  of  practical  in¬ 
struction  when  Ernest  Glover,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  Armco  Band  gave 
his  talk  and  demonstration  on  that 
instrument.  He  brought  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  wrist  action,  operating  the 
slide  by  a  free  wrist  movement  in¬ 
stead  of  the  strong  arm  push  and  pull. 
"Sliding  on  the  trombone,”  he  said,  "is 
much  like  bowing  on  the  violin,  with  a 
light  easy  wrist  movement,  holding 
the  slide  lightly  between  the  finger 
and  first  two  fingers.” 

He  made  some  interesting  demon¬ 
strations  of  right  and  wrong  ways  to 
play  certain  notes  that  are  available 
at  more  than  one  position,  suggesting 
that  the  player  should  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  “ascend  out  and  descend  in.”  In 
this  respect  the  player  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  note  that  follows,  always 
playing  for  position,  as  in  billiards, 
we  presume.  For  vibrato  use  the  lip 
only,  not  the  slide,  he  advises.  Mr. 
Glover  played  several  demonstration 
numbers,  including  “This  Flower  You 
Gave  Me”  from  Carmen.  He  strongly 
urges  the  playing  of  songs  for  prac- 


William  D.  Revelli  who  directs  that 
famous  band  at  Hobart,  Indiatta, 
who  was  elected  to  the  first  vice- 
presidency,  Mr.  Revelli  served  as 
second  vice-president  last  year. 

tice.  Mr.  Glover  has  promised  some 
articles  on  trombone  playing  for  com¬ 
ing  issues  ot  The  School  Musician. 
Watch  for  them. 

Balnum  at  the  Crank 
Distinguishing  himseif  as  a  motion 
picture  operator,  Glenn  Cliff  Bainum 
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exhibited  his  class  room  pictures  on 
inarching  and  formations.  “One  of 
the  best  ways  to  cure  marching  errors 
on  the  football  field,’’  he  said,  “is  to 
film  the  process  from  the  grandstand 
and  then  exhibit  the  picture  before  the 
band.  Whaterer  mistakes  have  been 
made  are  clearly  brought  out,  and 
they  can  then  be  corrected  and  aroided 
in  the  future.’’ 

The  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bainum  showed  many  of  the  letter  and 
word  formations  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Band  and  also  illustrated 
many  of  the  “don’ts.’’  His  part  of  the 
program  was  concluded  with  the 
showing  of  pictures  taken  at  the  First 
Convention  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association  in  Middletown, 
Ohio,  in  1931.  John  Philip  Sousa  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  these  scenes. 

The  Big  Side-Shows 
While  all  of  these  “big  top’’  events 
were  animating  the  main  body  of  the 
Clinic,  there  were  spotted  in  here  and 
there  over  a  three  day  period  numer¬ 
ous  events  bearing  on  applied  music 
teaching  and  things  of  interest  to  par¬ 
ticular  groups  of  Bandmasters  and  in¬ 
structors. 

Demonstration  of  class  instruction 
under  the  direction  of  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak;  a  lecture  on  the  brass  sextet, 
bringing  to  life  much  available  litera¬ 
ture,  by  J.  I.  Tallmadge,  (Proviso) 
Maywood;  Frank  Simon’s  “illustrated’’ 
lecture  on  the  cornet;  the  military  re¬ 
view  in  the  Armory;  a  lecture  on  the 
marching  band,  with  demonstrations, 
by  Mr.  Dvorak;  and  an  exhibition  of 
baton  twirling  by  Phillip  Burman,  all 
came  in  for  their  popular  reception. 

Ensemble  Playing 

The  late  hour  could  not  diminish  the 
enjoyment  of  the  program  by  the 
Bachman  Woodwind  Ensemble.  It 
was  much  after  ten  o’clock  when  the 
program  got  under  way,  but  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  audience  insisted  upon 
an  encore  in  spite  of  the  spilling  of 
the  midnight  oil.  Here  is  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  sextet:  flute,  Hale  Phares, 
formerly  principal  fiutist  with  Sousa’s 
band,  member  of  Kansas  City  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra;  oboe,  Joseph  Oliva- 
doti,  composer  of  “Hall  of  Fame 
March’’  and  “’Triumphant  March’’; 
ctarinet,  Gabrielle  Tose,  member  of 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  Or¬ 
chestra;  bassoon,  Dali  Fields,  for¬ 
merly  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra;  hom,  Ehirl  Strieker, 
first  horn  with  Dasch’s  Little  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  member  of  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Comiiany  Orchestra; 
piano,  Howard  Felges,  pupil  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  Ganz. 

The  sextet  has  been  coached,  and 
this  program  was  arranged,  by  Har¬ 
old  Bachman.  All  of  the  players  have 


A.  R.  McAllister,  President  for  another  year. 


been  members'  of  Mr.  Bachman’s  band, 
some  of  them  for  many  seasons.  The 
ensemble  is  available  for  school  con¬ 
certs  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Hale 
Phares  distinguished  himself  as  a 
“master  of  ceremonies.’’ 

Des  Moines  Contest  City 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association,  which  is 
regularly  held  in  connection  with  the 
Clinic,  moved  along  with  its  usual 
smoothness  on  Friday  afternoon.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  successful  and  agreeable 
disposition  of  the  national  school  band 
contest  problem. 

The  usual  contests  will  be  held  this 
spring  (both  band  and  orchestra). 
Too  much  has  been  done  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  contests  to  permit  any 
change  in  the  plans  now,  even  if  such 
changes  were  thought  wise.  'The  in¬ 
vitation  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  hold 
the  National  Band  Contest  in  that  city 


on  May  31,  June  1  and  2  was  unani¬ 
mously  accepted. 

Beginning  1936,  however,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  advisable  to  alternate  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contests  between  the  band  and 
the  orchestra;  that  is,  there  will  be  a 
National  Band  Contest  one  year,  and 
no  National  Orchestra  Contest;  and 
the  following  year  there  will  be  a  Na¬ 
tional  Orchestra  Contest,  and  no  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Contest.  The  more  def¬ 
inite  plans  for  the  working  out  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs. 

Representing  that  Committee,  Joseph 
E.  Maddy,  General  Chairman,  pre¬ 
sented  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
found  necessary  to  give  judges  the 
privilege  of  using  five  ratings  in  the 
National  Band  Contest  this  spring,  if 
they  think  best.  These  ratings  would 
be  superior,  excellent,  good,  fair,  and 
poor.  The  reason  for  this  is,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  that  three  ratings  are 
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not  sulScient  to  cover  the  spread  of 
difference  between  a  number  of  bands 
in  the  same  class. 

It  was  decided  that  in  the  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contests  each  ensemblist  is 
to  be  awarded  a  medal. 

President  McAllister  spoke  in  glow¬ 
ing  words  of  praise  of  Glenn  Cliff 
Bainum  for  his  splendid  management 
of  the  parade  and  massed  band  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  Evanston  contest  last 
spring;  also  of  Oscar  Anderson,  who 
was  in  charge  of  solo  and  ensemble 
contests. 

‘These  men,”  he  said,  “handled  their 
enormous  jobs  almost  single  handed, 
and  the  remarkable  smoothness  with 
which  the  mass  of  participants  was 
handled  was  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the 
particular  skill  of  these  men.” 

The  discussion  regarding  the  alter¬ 
nate  arrangement  of  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  National  Contests  in  the  future 
brought  out  many  interesting  expres¬ 
sions,  among  them,  that  it  would  tend 
to  bring  up  orchestra  standards  equal 
to  the  band.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contests,  for 
all  instrummts,  should  be  held  each 
year  in  connection  with  the  contest 
which  prevails  for  that  year.  This, 
however,'  brings  up  the  problem  of 
eligibility.  Reclassification  of  bands, 
by  some  other  method  than  by  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  school,  is  another 
problem  for  which  the  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  expected  to  find  the 
right  answer. 

There  was  an  objection  that  solo  and 
ensemble  contestants  cannot  enter  the 
National  unless  they  have  qualified  in 
the  District  and  State  Cmitests.  “This 
rule,”  explained  President  McAllister, 
“is  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The 


NOTICE  TO  STATE 
CHAIRMEN 

Please  announce  to  your  state 
contestants  that  the  National 
ensemble  contest  for  string  quar¬ 
tet,  woodwind  quintet,  woodwind 
quartet  and  brass  sextet  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Supervisors  National  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  on  Aprii  8-13. 

There  will  be  no  contest  for 
these  ensembles  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  and  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

These  ensembles  are  eligible 
to  play  in  the  National  Contest 
without  competing  in  a  district 
or  state  contest.  Bach  group 
must  prepare  four  numbers. 

States  may  hold  contests  tor 
these  ensembles  if  they  desire. 
Please  urge  those  who  will  en¬ 
ter  to  send  in  their  entries  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A.  R.  McAlustes, 
Anaif  P.  LcsiHSKT, 
Chairmen. 


National  Contest  Committee  will  ac¬ 
cept  as  many  solo  and  ensemble  en¬ 
trants  as  that  state  wants  to  send,  so 
long  as  that  state  does  not  exceed  its 
quota.” 

Officers  Elected 

A.  R.  McAllister  failed  to  escape  the 
pay-less  job  of  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  Association  for  an¬ 
other  year.  By  unanimous  acclaim  he 
was  reelected  for  another  term. 

For  first  vice-president,  William  Re- 
velli,  Hobart,  Indiana;  second  vice- 
president,  H.  C.  Wegner,  Waupun,  Wis- 
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JmneM  A.  Harper,  Lenoir,  North 
Carolina,  whote  outstanding  work 
and  increasing  popularity  have  fnit 
him  to  work  at  the  newly  elected 
director. 

consin,  formerly  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  association;  and  our  new 
secretary  and  treasurer  is  Clifford 
Buttelman  of  the  Music  Supervisors 
Conference. 

In  addition  to  these  officers  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  three  directors,  elected  tor 
a  term  of  three  years.  However,  in 
order  that  only  one  director  may  be 
replaced  each  year  these  directors,  at 
the  first  election,  were  chosen  for 
terms  of  one,  two  and  three  years. 
Kenneth  Roylance  of  Salt  Lake  City 
retires  at  this  time,  and  James  C. 
Harper  of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  was 
elected  to  the  Board. 
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A  Little  Word  of  Cheer  for 'Helen  Erickson 

Secretary  to  the  President 


There  is  an  unsung  heroine  in 
the  ranks  of  the  National  School 
Band  Association.  Her  name  is  Helen 
Erickson.  She  is  secretary  to  the 
president,  A.  R.  McAllister. 

Miss  Erickson  is  a  familiar  figure 
wherever  national  activities  in  the 
world  of  school  music  take  place.  At 
the  annual  Clinic  at  Urbana  she  is 
tirelessly  present  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  secretarial  work  to  be 
done.  She  goes  quietly  about  her 
work,  with  obvious  efficiency,  and 
school  Bandmasters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  come  to  know  her 
for  that,  and  for  her  smiling,  agree¬ 
able  manner. 


Immediately  after  the  Tulsa  Contest 
in  1931  Miss  Erickson,  a  graduate  of 
the  Joliet  Township  High  School,  took 
the  position  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Allister.  Since  then  she  has  prac¬ 
tically  been,  in  addition  to  her  regular 
work,  the  secretary  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association,  as  most  all 
of  the  detail  has  fallen  into  her  will¬ 
ing  hands.  It  is  natural  that  she 
should  have  the  fine  regard  of  all  who 
know  her  personally,  but  in  addition, 
Mias  Erickson  has  the  good  will  and 
fine  respect  of  unnumbered  hundreds 
who  know  her  only  as  the  president’s 
secretary. 


A  hundred  and  eleven  high  school  musicians  gathered  up  from  all  sections  of  the  state  of  lUmois  formed  this  tight 
reading  clinic  band.  They  did  an  outstanding  job  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  but  tsoo  days  together  before  the  open¬ 
ing  session.  G.  W.  Patrick  of  Springfield,  lUinoit,  soas  the  organiaer. 


That  All-Illinois 

Clinic  BAND 


Anew  adventure  in  demonstra¬ 
tion  or^nisations  this  year  at 
the  Clinic  was  the  specially  as¬ 
sembled  Clinic  Band,  manned  by  111 
picked  players  from  high  school  bands 
throughout  the  state  of  Illinois.  Q.  W. 
Patrick  of  Springfield,  President  of 
the  Illinois  State  Band  Association,  is 
the  man  who  organized  this  band.  He 
picked  his  men  from  26  high  schools, 
and  in  two  days’  time  produced  a 
playing  outfit  that  literally  amazed  the 
visiting  higher-upe  and  brought  most 
glowing  expressions  of  praise  from 
“Colonel”  Harding,  Bachman,  Orabel, 
and  others.  Prank  Simon  was  enthus¬ 
iastic.  Said  Mr.  Harding,  “It  brought 
fresh  evidence  to  support  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  often  made,  that  there 
are  more  fine  high  school  bands  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.” 

The  Clinic  Band  was  not  a  proprie¬ 
tary  organization  as  other  State  and 
National  High  School  Bands  and 
Orchestras  have  been.  They  did  not 
have  an  academic  repertoire  of  a  few 
numbers  drilled  to  perfection,  beyond 
which  the  director  would  tremble  to 
venture.  This  band  of  one  hundred 


and  twelve  musicians  had  but  two 
days  together  before  they  went  to 
work  in  the  Clinic,  and  their  job  was 
to  play  anything  that  anyone  might 
suggest,  at  sight.  There  were  one 
hundred  and. three  numbers  of  Class 
A,  B,  and  C  literature  on  printed  lists 
from  which  visiting  school  band  di¬ 
rectors  were  asked  to  make  their  re¬ 
quests.  As  many  as  possible  of  these 
requests  were  given  readings  under  the 
various  guest  conductors. 

While  the  Clinic  Band  was  pri¬ 
marily  under  the  leadership  of  its  or¬ 
ganizer,  Mr.  Patrick,  it  had  assistant 
conductors,  too,  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister, 
Paul  Morrison  of  Quincy,  and  Forrest 
McAllister.  Sectional  coaches  were 
Robert  Lyon,  Streator;  Melvin  McCoy, 
Charleston;  Q.  S.  Howard,  Moose- 
heart;  Carl  Huffman,  Harvard;  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Qntsteln,  Chicago;  Don  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Roodhonse;  Otto  Graham,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  and  U.  K.  Reese,  Elgin. 

While  at  the  university  the  boys 
were  guests  at  a  number  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  houses.  “I  wish  you  would 
express  my  sincerest  thanks,”  said  Mr. 
Patrick,  to  the  School  Musician,  “to 
the  fraternities  at  the  university  who 


so  willingly  cooperated  in  housing  the 
high  school  boys  here  for  the  Clinic 
Band.  Boys  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
university  life  have  gained  new  knowl¬ 
edge  in  their  contact  with  fraternities. 
The  Illinois  State  Band  Association 
sincerely  appreciates  the  courtesy 
shown  these  boys.” 

At  ten  o’clock  Friday  morning  the 
Clinic  ^md  broadcast  over  station 
WILL.  Mr.  Patrick  stated  that  the 
band  had  worked  out  so  successfully 
and  proved  so  useful  to  the  Clinic  that 
it  will  definitely  be  a  feature  of  the 
1936  Clinic.  Each  member  was  given 
a  gold  medal,  suspended  by  red,  white, 
and  blue  ribbon  from  a  bar  pin,  as  a 
mark  of  honor  for  his  ability  as  a 
musician.  The  complete  roster  fol¬ 
lows: 

FLUTES:  Clark  Bachman,  (Senn), 
Chicago;  David  Buschman,  Quincy;  Bill 
Carroll,  Bill  Browder,  and  John  Dolch, 
Urbana;  Robert  Cowan,  Joliet. 

OBOES:  James  Dwyer,  Quincy;  Wal¬ 
ter  Nagode,  Waukegan;  Jack  Richard¬ 
son,  Geneva;  James  Weisiger,  Urbana; 
William  Vreuls,  Joliet. 

B  FLAT  CLARINETS:  Forest  Allcut, 
Ray  Chapman,  Jack  Cheville,  Harvey 
Ooodspeed,  Leslie  Hicks,  Klrman  Pearce 
and  Wayne  Ruthenbeck,  Joliet;  Bill 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa 

National  Band  Contest 

CITY  for  1934 

May  31  -  June  1-2 


ager,  is  to  house  all  contestants  in 
good  hotels  adjacent  to  the  contest  au¬ 
ditoriums  and  to  dilate  the  practice  of 
giving  breakfast.  This  was  considered, 
for  many  reasons,  an  attractive  feature, 
the  advantages  and  convenience  of  ho¬ 
tel  accommodation  more  than  offsetting 
the  very  small  individual  item  of 


city  for  the  1934  National  School  Band 
Contest  and  it  will  be  our  ambition  to 
see  to  it  that  every  facility  is  provided 
that  will  contribute  in  making  the 
event  successful  in  every  detail. 

The  central  location  of  Des  Moines 
and  the  convenience  with  which  it  may 
be  reached  from  every  direction,  served 


Lorrain  E.  Walter*, 
Mutic  Supervitor,  Des 
Moines  Public  School*. 
At  the  right  is  the 
Shrine  Temple  uhich 
soill  soon  be  ringing 
soith  orchestral  music. 
Belosc  is  the  Shrine 
auditorium,  seating  4,- 
200;  stage,  50x100  feet. 


WILL  there  be  a  National  School 
Band  Contest  in  1934?  Yes. 
Where  will  it  be  held?  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  When?  Thursday,  May 
31;  Friday,  June  1;  Saturday,  June  2. 

Thus  the  eyes  of  a  million  or  more 
school  band  musicians  are  focused  on 
that  middle  western  city.  Their  invi¬ 
tation  has  been  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  association,  and  the  Contest 
Committee  have  been  instructed  to 
“sign  the  papers.” 

One  of  the  features  of  the  invitation 
from  Des  Moines  that  came  through 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which 
O.  E.  Hamilton  is  secretary  and  man- 


breakfast.  Parents,  it  is  believed,  will 
have  less  hesitancy  or  concern  about 
sending  their  offsprings  to  the  contest 
city  under  this  plan. 

Here  is  a  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce: 

“The  School  Musician: 

Des  Moines  is  highly  sensible  of  the 
hmior  conferred  in  being  the  chosen 


by  19  radiating  lines  of  steam  rail¬ 
ways,  interurbans  and  bus  lines  over  a 
net  work  of  paved  roads  will  reduce 
the  problems  of  transportation  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  travel  to  a  minimum. 

We  propose  to  provide  housing  for 
all  contestants  In  good  hoi^s  in  the 
immediate  down  town  district,  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  Shrine 
Temple  and  concert  halls.  Des  Moines 
is  unusually  well  supplied  with  hotel 
dining  rooms,  c<^ee  shops,  restaurants 
and  cafeterias,  providing  excellent 
service  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Shrine  Temple  building  which 
will  house  the  principal  contests,  ex¬ 
hibits,  registration  and  general  head¬ 
quarters  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  The  main  auditorium 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  4,200.  The 
stage  is  60x100  feet.  The  floor  below 
contains  15,000  square  feet  of  exhibit 
space.  The  building  is  equipped  with 
forced  ventilation  and  all  modem  con¬ 
veniences.  Additional  halls  will  be 
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provided  within  two  or  three  blocks  ot 
the  Shrine  Temple. 

For  the  marching  contest  and 
massed  concert  the  modern  Stadium  of 
Drake  University  will  be  used,  provid¬ 
ing  a  seating  capacity  ot  20,000. 

Announcement  of  local  committees 
will  be  made  at  an  early  date.  Any 


Mr.  Studebaker  is  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  tUl  public  schools  in  Des 
Moines.  He  will  be  one  of  your 
hosts  on  your  visit  to  his  fair  city. 

advance  inquiries  sent  direct  to  the 
Convention  Bureau  will  have  prompt 
attention. 

O.  E.  Hamilton, 
Secretary  Manager.” 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Music 
Education  in  Des  Moines  Public 
Schools  is  Lorrain  E.  Watters.  Here 
is  his  cordial  letter  of  welcome: 

'The  School  Musician: 

We  in  Des  Moines  are  happy  indeed 
that  you  have  decided  to  be  our  guests 
for  the  National  Band  Contest  in  June. 
Naturally,  we  think  Des  Moines  is  an 
interesting  city  and  we  know  that  we 
can  make  you  very  comfortable  and 
can  make  your  brief  stay  with  us  in¬ 
teresting  and  successful  in  every  way. 

Not  only  the  city  of  Des  Moines  but 
the  entire  state  of  Iowa  will  profit 
greatly  from  your  visit. 

Mr.  George  Hamilton  who  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  our  Convention  Bureau  has 
done  much  toward  earning  for  Des 
Moines  the  title  “The  Convention 
City.”  You  may  recall  that  the  North 
Central  Music  Supervisors  Conference 
met  in  Des  Moines  in  1931  and  that 
we  had  a  fine  meeting  indeed. 

We  hope  that  many  parents  will 
plan  to  attend  the  contest  this  year  and 
we  hope  that  we  can  arrange  special 
features  for  their  comfort  and  their 
interest.  We  shall  await  your  arrival 
with  great  eagerness,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  staff  in  the  Department  of 


Music  join  me  when  I  promise  you  a 
hecrty  welcome. 

Most  cordially. 

Lobiuin  E.  Wattebs.”  • 
It  has  been  stated  that  two-thirds, 
possibly  four-fifths,  of  the  best  school 
bands  in  the  United  States  are  within 
a  radius  of  four  hundred  miles  of  Des 
Moines.  At  any  rate  there  are  more 
than  enough  school  bands  in  the  var¬ 
ious  classes  within  hitch-hiking  dis¬ 
tance  of  this  city  to  insure  it  a  super 


contest.  Let’s  make  it  the  biggest  and 
best  ever,  greater  than  Evanston  that 
now  tops  the  list. 

Other  cities,  making  their  bids  for 
the  national  band  contest  this  spring 
are  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Madison, 
Wis.  Both  cities  offer  special  advan¬ 
tages  and  many  attractive  features.  It 
was  not  easy  to  decide,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  formally  expresses  its  official 
thanks  to  those  cities  for  the  deep  in¬ 
terest  and  cordial  invitations. 


In  Next  Month’s  Issue 

The 

Wagnerian  Orchestra 
in  the  High  School 

By  Paul  Painter 

F  ALL  who  have  written  and  left  their 
orchestra  literature  none  have  ever 
equaled  Richard  Wagner.  He  was  hold  and 
daring,  and  the  strange  pattern  he  cut  in  his 
own  day  is  the  one  by  which  we  are  shaping 
the  orchestral  ideals  of  today.  Wagner  still 
sets  the  pace.  His  ideals  of  a  century  ago  are  the  standards  of 
today. 

In  this  most  instructive  article  Paul  Painter  tells  just  how 
to  build  a  Wagnerian  orchestra  in  the  high  school,  with  material 
at  hand.  The  first  instalment  appears  in  our  February  issue. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  orchestra  we 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  publishing,  and  we  don’t  want 
you  to  miss  it. 


caxcf-oo  ^ 


Orchestra  Contest 


to  be  Held  at 


OTTAWA,  Kansas 

May  24  -  25  -  26 


A.  P.  Elder^  secretary  of  tiie  Ottawa 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  C.  A.  Peacock, 
director  of  Music  in  the  schools;  F.  R. 
Nuzman,  superintendent;  and  other 
city  officials.  After  lunching  at  the 
North  American  Hotel  the  party 
visited  the  senior  and  Junior  high 
schools,  the  Memorial  auditorium,  and 
made  a  survey  of  the  local  housing 
facilities.  Mr.  Lesinsky  and  Mr. 
Kraushaar  found  the  city  ready  to 
meet  all  requirements,  in  fact  stated 
that  the  facilities  were  better  than  had 
been  available  for  previous  National 
Orchestra  events. 

Ottawa  is  one  of  the  livest  towns  in 
the  state  of  Kansas  with  an  excellent 
newspaper,  good  hotels,  fine  schools 
and  public  buildings.  It  is  a  distinctly 
orchestra-minded  city,  thanks  to  direc¬ 
tor  Peacock.  At  the  Cleveland  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  in  1931,  while  or¬ 
chestras  were  still  being  Judged  by  the 


The  Ottawa,  Katuat,  High  School 
building  wherein  that  champion 
orchestra  resides.  Here  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  hold  many  events  in  con¬ 
nection  tvith  the  National  Contest. 


Ottawa  at  noon  Saturday,  January  13, 
and  before  leaving  Saturday  night,  it 
was  a  deal. 

The  association  officials  were  met  by 


IT  is  definitely  settled,  and  the 
papers  are  signed.  The  National 
Orchestra  Contest  will  take  place 
at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  on  May  24,  25, 
and  26. 

At  a  meeting  in  Urbana  during  the 
Clinic  between  the  Ottawa  orchestra 
committee  and  National  School  Or¬ 
chestra  Association  officials,  Ottawa’s 
invitation  was  accepted  pending  in¬ 
spection  and  approval  of  the  city’s 
facilities.  On  that  mission  Adam  P. 
Lesinsky,  president  of  the  National 
Association,  and  Otto  J.  Kraushaar, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  arrived  at 
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flrst,  second,  third,  and  so  forth 
method,  Ottawa  took  second  place. 
This  is  a  particularly  good  showing 
to  establish  in  Cleveland  where  the 
high  scbooi  orchestra  standard  is  far 
above  the  average.  In  the  Elmhurst 
contest  last  year,  Mr.  Peacock’s  or¬ 
chestra  easily  made  First  Division  in 
Class  B  and  was  thought  by  many  un¬ 
official  listeners  to  equal  the  Whiting 
organization  of  which  Mr.  Lesinsky  is 
the  director. 

The  association  contract  with  the 
Kansas  host  city  specifies  that  they 
provide  lodging  and  breakfast  for  two 
thousand  contestants  during  the  three 
tuneful  days.  To  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  what  might  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  middle  western  interest  coming 
to  the  contest  in  case  it  should  be 
scheduled  for  Ottawa,  the  local  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  made  a  preliminary 
survey  which,  it  is  stated,  showed  a 
decided  interest  in  the  contest  being 
brought  to  their  city.  More  than  sixty 
schools  from  midwestern  states,  it  is 
stated,  have  written  that  they  will 


• 

The  Memorud  Auditorium  in  which  high 
school  orchestras  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  will  vie  for  honors. 


C.  A.  Peacock,  director  of  the  famous 
Outtsca,  Kansas,  High  School  Orchestra. 


enter  all  eligible  contestants.  This,  it 
is  presumed,  refers  to  such  solo  and 
ensemble  contests,  as  well  as-  or¬ 
chestras,  as  are  scheduled  to  meet  in 
the  contest  city.  Undoubtedly  the  loca¬ 
tion  will  attract  many  orchestras  and 
orchestral  students  from  nearby  sec¬ 
tions  who  have  never  be'ore  had  an 
opportunity  to  enter  or  even  attend  a 
National  Contest.  This,  of  course,  will 
bear  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  will  doubtless  serve  to  raise 
the  standard  of  school  orchestra  music 
throughout  these  midwestern  states. 
Last  year  seventeen  orchestras  were 
entered  in  the  National  at  Elmhurst. 

“And  what  a  load  off  my  mind  to 
have  this  thing  settled!”  Adam  P. 
Lesinsky  might  well  be  expected  to 
remark.  “Here  it  is  only  the  middle 
of  January,  and  we’re  all  set.”  For  it 
will  be  remembered  that  last  year  final 
arrangements  were  not  concluded  until 
but  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  close  of 
school,  a  university  having  disap¬ 
pointed  the  association  president  at  the 
last  minute  and  forcing  him  to  seek 
shelter  elsewhere  on  short  notice.  Not 
so  this  year.  Several  cities  were  cor¬ 
dial  and  urgent  with  their  invitations, 
among  them  the  University  of  Kansas 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin;  Joplin,  Missouri;  and  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 


Don't  Forget  That  Some  of 
the  Ensemble  Contests 
Will  Be  Held  in  Chicago, 
in  April 


Let’s  Be  Frank  and  Earnest 


WE  are  all  wondering  whether  the 
good  old  times  are  ever  coming 
back  again.  Whether  there  will  ever 
be  enough  money  in  dad’s  or  mother’s 
purse  to  allow  of  this  or  that  little 
luxury  or  this  or  that  little  seeming 
necessity. 

We  long  to  do  things  as  we  did  be¬ 
fore  the  depression,  but  now  we  have 
to  stop  and  think  before  we  even 
broach  the  matter  to  our  parents  for 
fear  of  the  strained  look  in  their  eyes 
preceding  the  sad  refusal  of  our 
thoughtless  request. 

What  to  do!  What  to  do!  We  can 
all  help  a  lot,  if  we  so  desire,  by  being 
reasonable,  cheerful,  uncomplaining 


By  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen 

and  deeply  considerate.  It  is  not  hard 
for  youngsters  to  be  thoughtless,  but 
once  they  are  apprised  of  conditions 
which  exist  in  nearly  every  household 
in  the  country,  they  can,  if  they  will, 
adjust  themselves  to  circumstances 
and  try,  by  so  doing,  to  make  it  easier 
for  their  parents  or  those  upon  whom 
they  depend. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  very  frank 
with  each  other  these  days  in  regard 
to  the  spending  of  money  for  anything 
but  the  absolute  necessities  of  life. 
If  they  cannot  go  to  every  movie, 
every  dance,  every  social  gathering, 
they  can  have  no  end  of  fun  by  or¬ 
ganising  non-spending  parties.  These 


parties  will  not  cost  very  much,  if 
anything,  if  the  gang  will  only  con¬ 
tribute  a  little  time  and  thought  and 
so  get  together  on  the  basis  of  a  non¬ 
spending  organization. 

First  of  ali  get  a  bunch  of  the  high 
school  orchestra  and  band  players  to¬ 
gether  and  form  a  dance  orchestra 
of  at  least  fourteen  pieces.  ’The  fol¬ 
lowing  would  make  an  ideal  combi¬ 
nation:  two  first  violins,  two  second 
violins,  two'clarinets,  two  trumpets  or 
cornets,  two  saxophones  (tenor),  two 
trombones  or  two  ’cellos,  two  traps  and 
two  pianos. 

Rehearse  together  under  two  chosen 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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This  unusual  photo- 
graph  is  one  of  a  se¬ 
ries  made  recently  for 
Mr,  Simon  by  Nich¬ 
olas  Boris,  celebrated 
photographer  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

written  expressly  for  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  by 


FRANK  SIMON 

famous  bandmaster  and  comet  soloist, 
Director  of  Band  Department  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 


PLATING  music  is  something 
much  more  than  the  mechanical 
translation  of  a  series  of  signs 
or  hieroglyphics  called  notes  which 
have  been  put  together  to  represent 
melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  All  good 
music  has  a  meaning,  whether  the 
thoughts  of  the  composer  be  prompted 
by  material  or  spiritual  inspiration. 
So  when  you  play  music,  don’t  Just 
play  notes— SAY  SOMETHING! 

A  composition  may  be  a  tonal  pic¬ 
ture  of  nature’s  beauty,,  or  perhaps 
the  outpouring  of  a  man’s  innermost 
emotions  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words.  Or  it  may  be  the  portrayal 
of  sublime  religious  feeling,  or  the 
revelation  of  a  great  love.  Music  is 
sometimes  gay  and  humorous,  and 


other  times  vivid  in  depicting  the 
hates  and  furies  of  human  strife  amid 
the  frenzied  cries  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  vic¬ 
tor.  It  may  be  an  awesome  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  battle  of  the  elements;  the 
calm  that  follows  the  storm;  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  marching 
feet,  or  the  soothing  lullaby  of  a 
mother  as  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep. 

These  forms  of  expression,  and 
countless  others  are  all  to  be  found 
in  musical  literature.  The  fine  mu¬ 
sician  will  allow  his  thoughts,  in  fact 
his  whole  being  to  be  carried  away, 
and  every  note  that  he  plays  will  be 
infiuenced  by  the  character  of  the 
composition. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  and  most 


common  faults  of  many  young  mu¬ 
sicians,  yes,  and  many  experienced 
ones,  too,  is  the  habit  of  playing 
everything  in  a  similar  style. 

As  an  example,  I  am  mindful  of  a 
young  student  who  recently  ap¬ 
proached  me  for  some  advice.  He 
played  comet,  technically  well.  But 
he  had  not  developed  any  sense  of 
interpretation.  FOr  a  test,  I  asked 
him  to  play  an  ordinary  bugle  call. 
This  he  played  with  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  and  legato  style  with  which 
he  had  played  a  tender  love  song  a 
few  minutes  before.  When  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  bugle  call  was  a 
command  to  action,  he  quickly  played 
it  in  a  very  different  manner.  This 
lad  had  plenty  of  talent,  but  he  had 
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^  You  ^lay 


SAY  Something 


the  coniiiu)n  conception  that  un¬ 
schooled  musicians  often  seem  to 
have:  viz.,  that  all  music  is  sweet 
and  beautiful  and  should  be  played  in 
lyric  style.  This  is  wrong  as  1  will 
go  on  to  explain. 

Another  player  came  to  me  with  a 
solo  taken  from  one  of  the  operas. 
This  aria  opens  with  a  recitative,  in 
which  the  heroine,  in  a  fit  of  Jealous 
anger,  threatens  to  kill  her  lover  and 
herself.  This  young  man  played  this 
so  sweetly  that  one  would  almost  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  lovely  lady  was 
powdering  her  nose  in  her  boudoir 
and  singing  in  anticipation  of  a  gay 
evening  at  the  ball  with  her  favorite 
admirer.  Just  a  little  study  of  the 
nature  of  this  composition  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge  gathered  about  the 
opera  would  have  entirely  changed 
the  player’s  conception  of  this  work. 

In  the  case  of  song  and  ballad  play¬ 
ing  it  is  as  important  to  know  the 
words  as  it  is  to  memorize  the  notes. 
How  else  can  a  player  give  an  intel¬ 
ligent  interpretation? 

With  a  musician  friend  of  mine  I 
once  attended  a  concert  of  a  well 
known  professional  organization.  One 
of  the  principal  brass  instrumentalists 
played  a  very  excellent  performance 
of  a  technical  solo,  and  then  terribly 
fell  from  grace  In  an  absurd  interpre¬ 


tation  of  his  encore,  “On  the  Road  to 
Mandalay.’’  This  famous  song  is  built 
around  Kipling’s  poem  of  a  burly  Brit¬ 
ish  Tommy  who  was  reminiscing 
about  his  Burmese  girl  and  describ¬ 
ing  vividly  in  his  rough  manner  the 
country  in  which  be  soldiered  for 
many  years.  The  soloist  in  question 
performed  this  soldier’s  song  with  the 
sentimental  pathos  that  would  have 
excited  the  envy  of  a  modem  day 
crooner,  and  when  he  played  the 
phrase  that  in  the  poem  reads,  “An’ 
the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder,”  my 
friend  and  I  almost  let  our  imagina¬ 
tions  get  the  best  of  us  and  we  nearly 
had  convulsions.  In  the  first  place 
this  song  was  badly  chosen  and 
should  not  have  been  played  on  the 
particular  instrament  that  he  played, 
and  secondly,  if  he  had  been  playing 
something  on  the  order  of  “The  Ros¬ 
ary”  or  “I  Hear  You  Calling  Me,”  his 
style  of  interpretation  would  then 
have  been  perfect. 

This  kind  of  poor  judgment  does 
not  always  stop  with  the  individual 
performer.  Sometimes  entire  bands 
play  compositions  in  styles  not  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  composition  they  are 
rendering.  Marches  are  sometimes 
played  without  good  staccato  rhythm, 
and  in  too  legato  a  style.  Andantes 
are  often  not  properly  sustained,  and 


maestosos  often  lose  their  character 
by  not  being  performed  with  the  firm, 
precise  attack  and  dignity  of  style 
that  means  “majestic.”  The  most  nat¬ 
ural  phrases  are  sometimes  broken, 
and  many  other  simple  but  vitally  im¬ 
portant  essentials  to  good  perform¬ 
ance  are  overlooked. 

I  know  that  the  reader  may  think 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  conductor.  In 
some  cases,  yes,  but  in  many  cases 
this  condition  is  caused  by  the  lack 
of  importance  that  the  young  piayers 
themselves  place  upon  these  things. 
Just  a  few  careless  players  in  a  good 
band,  otherwise  well  trained,  can  spoil 
the  performance  of  the  entire  organi¬ 
zation. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
player  to  himself  to  study  the  character 
of  the  composition  he  is  to  play,  no 
matter  how  unimportant  he  may  think 
his  part  to  be,  for  in  a  band,  whether 
amateur  or  professional,  there  are 
no  unimportant  parts.  If  he  person¬ 
ally  takes  this  responsibility  on  his 
own  shoulders,  many  of  the  worries 
of  a  sincere  bandmaster  will  be  over, 
and  he  will  He  able  to  turn  bis 
thoughts  to  the  working  out  of  more 
minute  details  that  have  made  the 
leading  high  school  bands  of  this 
country  the  standard  of  the  world  in 
educational  music. 
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What  ^Develops  Our 

yiusical  EAR? 

An  Article  on  MELODY,  RHYTHM  and  HARMONY 

Wriften  Exclusively  for  the  School  Musician 

By  ROLLAND  V.  MEEKS 


TO  discuss  this  question,  we  first 
must  understand  that  music  is 
composed  of  three  vital  elements, 
which  are  MELODY,  RHYTHM  and 
HARMONY,  and  we  will  consider  each 
one  in  turn.  Music  is  easy  to  define 
and  the  most  complete  and  concise 
definition  'of  music  is  as  follows: 
“Mutic  i«  any  sound  that  pleases  the 
ear.”  I  believe  this  definition  em¬ 
braces  the  full  meaning  of  music. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  music — good 
and  bad.  Good  music  is  the  composi¬ 
tion  that  is  correct  in  so  far  as  theory 
is  concerned,  and  in  addition  expresses 
the  composer’s  motive  or  idea.  Bad 
music  is  of  the  indifferent  type  that 
has  no  appeal  in  melody,  rhythm  or 
motive.  Do  not  confuse  the  meaning 
of  good  and  bad  music  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  composition.  All  types  of 
comirasition  are  good  if  they  are  bal¬ 
anced  and  give  the  listener  the  idea 
Intended. 

Each  one  of  us  have  our  favorite 
type  of  composition.  Some  prefer  a 
folk  song  or  military  march,  others 
prefer  the  spirituals,  some  want  noth¬ 
ing  but  waltxes,  and  others  prefer  a 
composition  that  reminds  them  of  their 
native  land. 

According  to  our  definition  of  music 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  instruments 
or  voices  to  enjoy  music.  The  laugh¬ 
ter  of  a  child  is  truly  music  to  the 
parents’  ears.  The  clanging  of  the 
hammer  as  it  falls  upon  the  anvil  is  a 
pleasing  sound  to  the  blacksmith.  The 
meadow  brook  with  its  rippling  water, 
and  the  wind  as  it  plays  upon  the  trees 
is  music  to  the  Nature  lover. 

’The  first  vital  element  of  music  we 
will  discuss  is  melody.  Webster  de¬ 
fines  melody  as,  ”A  sweet  or  agreeable 
successioft  or  arrangement  of  sounds. 
The  ssuxession  of  a  single  tone  or 
tones  of  a  rhythmical  structure,  by 
which  it  is  made  expressive  of  a  char¬ 
acteristic  motive  or  idea.”  We  have  all 


Out  of  his  twenty-six  yours’  experience  in  teaching  piano  and  theory 
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solfeggio  toith  LaGourge  (Paris  Conservatory).  He  was  eleven  years 
in  theatrical  work  and  saw  active  service  in  France. 
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listened  to  music  that  suggested  to  our 
minds  such  scenes  as,  pastoral,  funeral, 
morning,  stornu,  hunting,  and  some 
compositions  have  conveyed  the 
thought  of  certain  nations  or  nation¬ 
alities.  A  few  years’  study  in  theory 
of  music  will  enable  the  student  to 
understand  how  these  results  are 
effected. 

Melody  enters  into  our  life  at  a  very 
early  age.  When  a  child  cries  and  is 
fretful,  either  mother,  daddy,  grand¬ 
mother  or  nurse  will  try  and  quiet  the 
youngster:  not  by  spanking  or  shak¬ 
ing,  but  with  a  melody.  The  child  does 
not  realize  that  he  is  hearing  a  melody 
or  a  certain  song.  He  only  knows  that 
bis  ear  is  being  pleased  and  he  soon 
is  deep  in  slumber.  As  the  child  grows 
older  he  will  be  able  to  repeat  some 
of  the  melodies  he  has  heard.  The 
normal  child  will  enjoy  melody 
whether  it  is  produced  by  voice  or  by 
performing  on  some  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  The  environment  or  the  pre¬ 
school  training  the  child  receives  will 
awaken  hidden  musical  talent  or  prove 
the  child  is  not  musically  inclined. 
This  last  statement  is  made  with  the 
presumption  that  the  child  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  some  con¬ 
ception  of  melody  or  rhythm. 

The  next  vital  element  of  music  to 
be  considered  is  RHYTHM.  Webster  de¬ 
fines  rhythm  as,  “The  general  term 
applies  to  measured  and  balanced 
movement,  wherever  found,  as  in 
pofitry,  music,  dancing  and  the  like." 

Referring  back  to  the  definition  of 
melody  we  find  that  melody  must  have 
a  rhythmical  structure,  so  it  is  evident 
that  rhythm  is  the  most  important 
element  in  music. 

It  is  possible  to  have  rhythm  with¬ 
out  melody  or  harmony,  which  proves 
that  rhythm  is  the  only  element  in 
music  that  can  be  employed  without 
the  support  of  any  other  element  The 
savage  used  drums  to  convey  messages. 
Their  war  dances,  victory  dances  and 
all  other  native  celebrations  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  beat  or  rhythm  of 
drums. 

Observation  and  personal  experience 
have  taught  me  that  usually  during  the 
act  of  singing  to  quiet  a  youngster,  the 
song  is  accompanied  with  light  taps 
on  the  back  of  the  baby,  or  sometimes 
the  rhythm  of  the  song  is  brought  out 
by  swaying  or  rocking  the  child.  The 
rhythm  so  produced  is  really  more  en¬ 
joyable  to  the  child.  Although  the 
melody  pleases  his  ear,  the  rhythm 
pleases  his  entire  body  and  the  proof 
of  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  he 
will  generally  try  and  imitate  rhythm 
before  he  is  able  to  sing. 

Why  does  the  baby  try  to  obtain  the 
hammer  that  daddy  has  been  using? 
Some  would  suggest  that  he  is  destined 


to  be  a  carpenter.  But  baby  girls  are 
as  much  fascinated  by  the  hammer  as 
baby  boys.  My  theory  is  that  either 
sex  are  eager  to  imitate  the  thump, 
thump,  thump  of  the  hammer,  which 
is  not  noise  to  the  child’s  ear,  but 
rhythm. 

A  normal  child  can  not  resist  the 
urge  to  imitate  or  produce  rhythm  and 
in  their  childish  games  we  find  that 
rhythm  dominates.  A  few  of  the 
games  in  which  rhythm  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  are  rope  Jumping,  swinging,  Lon¬ 
don  bridge,  swimming  and  running 
Playing  soldier  and  running  along  a 
picket  fence  with  a  stick  held  tightly 
against  the  pickets  holds  the  child’s 
attention,  because  there  is  a  regularity 
or  rhythm  that  fascinates. 

Nearly  every  boy  and  girl  has  played 
soldier  and  have  marched  around  to 
the  rhythm  produced  by  beating  an  old 
pan  with  a  stick  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  fortunate  that  one  of  the  boys  owns 
a  drum.  This  adds  more  pleasure  to 
the  little  army.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  any  one  who  can  not  learn  the 
rhythm  of  a  march?  I  will  relate  an 
experience  of  1918.  A  recruit  at  Camp 
Rahe,  Mo.,  was  unable  to  keep  step. 
Everything  possible  was  tried  to  get 
this  man  to  feel  marching  rhythm.  He 
was  put  in  a  special  squad  for  two 
weeks  and  was  given  private  training, 
but  to  no  avail.  He  was  finally  as¬ 
signed  to  permanent  K.  P.  (kitchen 
police).  His  case  would  not  have  been 
outstanding  if  it  was  Just  a  question 
of  keeping  in  step,  but  this  recruit 
would  cross  the  beat  In  explanation 
of  this  I  will  say  that  when  he  should 
have  been  completing  a  step  the  accent 
of  the  drum  generally  found  him  with 
one  foot  in  the  air. 

This  man  confided  to  me  that  he  had 
been  taken  out  of  school  and  forced  to 
farm  work  and  his  principal  work  was 
plowing.  He  had  plow  rhythm  and 
plenty  of  that.  While  on  duty  in 
France  he  received  a  letter  from  home 
and  their  first  thought  was  that  he 
would  not  be  home  in  time  to  do  the 
spring  plowing. 

The  normal  child  can  be  taught  to 
read  music,  sing,  dance,  or  play  a 
musical  instrument,  but  the  foundation 
must  be  rhythm.  If  your  child  wishes 
to  beat  a  pan,  a  drum,  whistle,  or 
stomp  his  feet,  do  not  scold,  but  pro¬ 
vide  some  way  for  him  to  fulfill  his 
desire  for  producing  rhythm.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  tap  dancing  is  a  good  outlet 
for  the  child  that  feels  rhythm. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you 
held  your  watch  to  a  child’s  ear? 
What  was  it  that  caused  him  to  smile 
and  reach  for  the  watch?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  he  wanted  to  see  the  time  of  day? 
No,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  steady 
tick-tick  he  had  heard.  If  there  had 


been  a  terrible  racket  in  that  tiny  case 
he  would  have  become  frightened  and 
then  the  melody  with  the  gentle  taps 
on  the  back  would  have  been  necessary 
to  quiet  him. 

When  I  was  seventeen,  I  secured  a 
position  as  pianist  in  a  vaudeville 
theatre  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  After  try¬ 
ing  unsuccessfuily  to  keep  time  or 
rhythm  for  a  team  tap  dancers  I 
was  discharged.  I  immediately  con¬ 
sulted  a  friend,  who  was  a  very  profi¬ 
cient  business  pianists,  about  my 
struggle  with  rhythm.  I  received  the 
following  advice,  “You  will  never  be 
able  to  perform  or  execute  your  music 
until  you  are  able  to  feel  it.”  Which 
meant  that  I  most  school  myself  in 
rhythm  until  I  could  feel  the  move¬ 
ment  of  any  type  or  style  of  composi¬ 
tion. 

The  imagination  can  set  words  to 
any  rhythmic  sound  and  I  offer  this 
true  story  as  proof.  There  was  quite 
a  grade  on  the  railway  leading  into  a 
certain  Central  Illinois  town,  and  the 
older  people  of  this  community  had 
taught  the  children  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  locomotives  as  they  would 
ascend  the  grade.  ’The  small  engine 
would  struggle  up  the  grade  with  this 
song,  "I — can’t — make — it,  I — can’t — 
make — it.”  The  more  powerful  engines 
would  come  singing  along  with  this 
song,  “7  con  make  it,  I  can  make  it.” 

I  remember  a  story  I  heard  many 
years  ago  on  the  vaudeville  stage 
which  also  shows  the  power  of  rhythm. 
A  young  man  was  invited  to  call  on  a 
certain  young  lady  on  Sunday  evening. 
As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  hall  he 
heard  an  old  grandfather’s  clock 
slowly  tick  out  this  song,  “(To — slow — 
goung — man,  go — stoic.”  ’The  next  in¬ 
vitation  he  had  was  to  call  on  another 
young  lady  the  next  Sunday  evening. 
He  was  greeted  on  this  night  with  a 
song  from  a  tiny  mantel  clock  which 
ticked  out  the  song  of,  “Oit-there,  git- 
there,  git-there." 

Why  do  so  many  travelers  feel 
drowsy  when  making  a  Journey  by 
train?  Most  tourists  on  a  train  have 
that  sleepy  expression  especiaily  the 
individuals  who  have  taken  the  same 
route  many  times.  If  the  changing 
scenery  of  the  Journey  does  not  inter¬ 
est  the  traveler  he  will  generally  re¬ 
cline  in  a  comfortable  position,  close 
his  eyes,  and  the  wheels  passing  over 
the  rail  Joints  will  bring  on  the 
sand-man.  The  steady  rhythmical 
“Click-i-ty  click,  cllck-1-ty  click”  will 
induce  rest  and  respose. 

In  several  forms  of  musical  compo¬ 
sitions  we  find  a  monotonous  rhythm 
or  movement,  which  is  used  for  certain 
effects  and  results.  The  cradle  song  is 
supported  by  a  rhythm  that  is  monoto¬ 
nous.  The  Spanish  rhythms,  Gypsy 
((xMitiiiued  on  page  37) 
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There  are  a  great  many  real 
good  trombonists  who  hare  one 
or  the  other  of  these  troubles. 
Some  have  gone  to  great  expense  to 
get  a  special  mouthpiece  made  to  off¬ 
set  their  difficulty.  In  some  cases  it 
has  proved  all  right,  and  in  others  a 
failure.  Why?  Because  they  did  not 
practice  right.  In  summing  up  the 
mouthpiece  question,  it  must  be  said 
that,  aside  from  the  general  principles 
involved,  the  importance  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  size,  shape  and  make  of  mouth¬ 
piece  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Any  mouthpiece  of  sensible  propor¬ 
tions  vrill  bring  good  results,  if  the 
embouchure  of  the  player  is  correctly 
forfned.  This  is  the  most  important 
factor. 

A  mouthpiece  with  concave  rims, 
and  those  with  extension  rims,  which 
have  recently  been  invented,  are  an 
advantage  to  those  who  need  them,  if 
carefully  selected. 

Many  trombone  players,  observing 
that  the  lower  teeth  are  set  behind 
the  upper,  are  foolish  enough  to 
imagine  that  they  need  some  freak  of 
a  mouthpiece  to  offset  this  condition. 
It  is  almost  natural  that  the  position 
of  the  Jaws  brings  the  lower  teeth 
back  of  the  upper  and  behind  them. 

Unless  the  Jaw  sets  back  that  far  as 
to  be  a  deformity  the  receding  Jaw  is 
no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  trombon¬ 
ist. 

In  selecting  a  mouthpiece  with  con¬ 
cave  rim  care  should  be  taken,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  remedial  mouthpiece 
does  not  exaggerate  the  condition,  and 
leave  the  player  as  far  wrong  in  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  player  whose  teeth  recede 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  would  be  as  far 
wrong  in  selecting  a  mouthpiece  with 
a  quarter-inch  extension  rim  as  he 
would  in  using  one  with  no  extension 
.at  all.  This  also  applies  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  require  the  concave  rim, 
such  as  cases  of  distinctly  rounded 
teeth,  or  full,  heavy  center  lip. 
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The  third  reference  —  the  position 
assumed  by  the  mouth  and  lips  in 
blowing  a  wind  instrument — is  of  ut¬ 
most  importance.  The  embouchure 
here  refers  specifically  to  that  part  of 
the  lips  which  is  covered  by  the 
mouthpiece  and  generally  to  all  those 
muscles  of  the  face  and  Jaw  which  are 
called  muscles  of  expression,  which 
lend  support  to  the  embouchure 
proper.  The  lips,  stretched  across  the 
caliber  of  the  cup  of  the  mouthpiece, 
form  a  kind  of  double  reed,  and  may 
be  said  to  closely  resemble  the  vocal 
cords  of  the  larynx.  The  lips  in  this 
way  become  the  vibrating  agency,  and 
determine  absolutely  the  accuracy  of 
the  relative  pitch,  as  well  as  the  major 
part  of  the  quality  of  tone. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  laws  of 
acoustics  require  a  high  or  low  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations  for  the  production  of 
a  high  or  low  tone,  and  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  piaying  of  the  trombone, 
conformity  to  this  law  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  control  of  the  tension  of 
the  lips  across  the  caliber  of  the 
mouthpiece.  This  has  been  the  mere 
scientific  statement.  To  acquire  such 
control  and  retain  it  is  the  deeper  and 
more  difficult  business  of  the  student 
of  the  trombone. 

Learn  this  fact,  and  don’t  forget  it, 
that  no  player  will  attain  his  full 
power  until  he  can  feel  and  control 
the  movement  of  his  embouchure 
proper. 

Once  the  student  has  control  of  the 
lip  he  should  commence  to  concentrate 
the  energy  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheek 
and  lips,  above,  below  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  mouthpiece,  in  support  of  this 
center  muscle.  These  muscles  should 
be  trained  to  contract  or  relax  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  high  or  low  tension  of 
the  center  embouchure. 

The  student  should  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  mouthpiece  should  at  all 
times  rest  lightly  upon  the  lips,  avoid¬ 
ing  any  tendency  to  the  use  of  “pres¬ 


sure,”  in  the  sense  of  forcibly  pushing 
the  mouthpiece  against  the  lips.  This 
is  a  very  bad  habit,  one  that  is  very 
hard  to  overcome,  hampering,  as  it 
does,  the  v<Huntary  movement  of  the 
lip  muscles  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Any  pressure  must,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  interfere,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  circulation.  Every  opportun¬ 
ity  must,  therefore,  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  to  release  the  contact,  even  for 
the  shortest  space  of  time.  I  have 
often  noticed  this  when  a  real  good 
soloist  appears  on  the  program  during 
a  concert  He  releases  the  pressure 
or  removes  the  mouthpiece  from  the 
lips,  if  it  is  Just  for  a  quarter  rest 
The  lip  is  Just  like  a  sponge;  it  con¬ 
tains  thousands  of  small  nerves  and 
blood  vessels.  Any  one  troubled  with 
weak  or  sore  lips  does  not  practice  in 
the  proper  way. 

If  one  plays  in  a  faulty  manner 
(which  is  true  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases),  all  the  practice  in  the  world 
will  not  do  any  good  to  speak  of.  In 
fact,  continuous  practice  does  harm, 
for  it  forces  the  player  deeper  into  the 
“rut,”  and  in  time  he  becomes  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  finally  gives  up  the 
trombone  as  a  bad  Job.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  embouchure  is  properly  formed 
and  developed  the  contact  or  pressure 
between  lips  and  mouthpiece  need 
never  be  more  than  that  necessary  to 
keep  the  position  definite.  For  the 
higher  tones  this  will  be  greater  than 
for  the  lower  ones,  because  at  the 
higher  tension  the  resistance  is 
greater. 

A  very  good  drill  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  embouchure 
consists  of  alternately  contracting  and 
relaxing  the  muscles  at  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  and  cheeks.  In  this  exer¬ 
cise,  develop  special  consciousness  in 
creating  a  distinct  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  center  embouchure. 
This  may  be  practiced  without  the  in¬ 
strument 
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Great 

Composers 


ix  Mendelssohn 


is  a  family  the  like  of 
I  which  1  have  never  known,” 
writes  Isnace  Moscheles  (him¬ 
self  the  outstanding  pianist  of  his 
day).  “Felix,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  is  a 
phenomenon.  What  are  all  prodigies 
as  compared  to  him?  This  Feiix 
Mendelssohn  is  already  a  mature  ar¬ 
tist.” 

The  name  Felix  was  happily  chosen, 
for  it  means  “happy,”  and  Mendelssohn 
alone  of  all  the  great  composers  had  a 
career  that  was  truly  a  hai^y  one  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Born  into  a 
family  of  great  wealth  and  refinement 
he  reached  heights  during  his  lifetime 
unequaled  by  any  of  his  contemporar¬ 
ies.  The  gods  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  everything  upon  this  fortunate 
youth.  He  had  rare  charm,  refine¬ 
ment,  culture,  beauty,  and  a  many 
sided  talent.  He  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  pianist,  one  of  the  foremost,  if 
not  the  most  famous,  conductors  in 
Europe,  and  a  composer  whose  com¬ 
positions  were  rapturously  received 
and  acclaimed  during  bis  lifetime. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a  man  so 
impeccable,  so  versatile,  so  almost 
godlike  should  arouse  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  envy  and  enmity.  The  following 
was  written  by  Robert  Schumann  in 
his  musical  Journal  in  rebuke  to 
some  offending  critic  of  Jena. 

“What  avails  it  to  try  and  analyze 
grace  or  weigh  moonlight?  He  who 
understands  the  speech  of  a  poet  will 
understand  this  also,  and  if  some  pa¬ 
per  reported  from  Jena  that  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  imagination  does  not  always 
attain  the  true  height,  hang  yourself, 
song  dwarf  of  Jena,  if  the  beautiful 
earth  seems  to  you  too  lowly.” 

“Love  and  admiration,”  wrote  Schu¬ 
mann  in  his  diary,  “are  the  two  feel¬ 
ings  which  he  arouses  every  time  one 


Miu 

Theodora 
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musical  responsibilities  but  social 
ones  as  well. 

And  amidst  all  the  turmoil  he  not 
only  found  time  to  compose  but  to 
write  voluminous  letters  and  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  his  favorite  hobby — ^the  mak¬ 
ing  of  water  color  sketches. 

In  enclosing  a  sketch  of  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  (Venice)  to  his  old  friend 
and  teacher,  Mosch^es,  he  writes  the 
following  amusing  and  witty  note: 

“Should  my  sketch  be  out  of  draw¬ 
ing,  you  mustn’t  set  that  down  to  me. 
Just  fency  that  the  Doge’s  palace  is 
falling  down  and  consequently  leaning 
a  little  to  one  side.  I  have  labored 
the  whole  day  to  get  the  water  clearer, 
but  it  only  gets  muddier  and  muddier; 
so  there  again  imagine  that  the  tide 
is  out  because  then  the  water  in 
Venice  gets  as  thick  and  unattractive 
as  in  my  sketch.  My  sky,  too,  is  rather 
murky  but  a  certain  Nicolai  of  Berlin 
has  just  published  a  stupid  book  to 
prove  that  there  is  nothing  worth 
looking  at  in  Italy,  the  country  devoid 
of  beauty  and  the  sky  no  better  than 
our  own.  If  he  is  right,  it  would  make 
the  color  of  my  sky  just  right.  And 
now  enough — too'much  perhaps! 

“Your  devoted  friend,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdi.” 


has  intercourse  with  him.  He  is  a 
dipiomatist,  too;  though  this  is  but 
the  hundredth  part  of  his  many  sided 
nature. 

“I  have  spent  many  intimate  hours 
with  Mendelssohn.  All  the  public 
honors  which  have  been  shdwered 
upon  him  have  only  made  him  more 
easy  to  approach  and  more  modest. 
He  may  well  feel  that  he  stands  at  the 
summit  of  fame  and  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  climb  higher.  I 
have  several  times  noted  in  him  a 
hint  of  sadness  on  this  account  that 
he  never  used  to  have.  How  glad  I 
am  that  I  belong  to  this  glorious  pro¬ 
ductive  time  which  is  now  going  on.” 

When  one  contemplates  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  productivity  accom¬ 
plished  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  thirty- 
seven  short  years  of  his  life,  one  can 
not  but  marvel.  When  and  how  could 
he  have  found  the  leisure  and  repose  of 
spirit  to  produce  the  “Elijah”  and  “St. 
Paul,”  not  to  mention  the  tremendous 
amount  of  piano  and  chamber  music. 
Like  Mozart  inspiration  must  have  lit¬ 
erally  dripped  from  his  pen.  But  he 
had  far  graver  duties  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  than  Mozart.  As  conductor  and 
director  of  the  famous  Dewandhaus 
orchestra,  he  had  not  only  taxing 
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ORGANIZED  in  192S  as  a  community  project, ' 
the  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  High  School  Band 
Is  now  included  in  the  public  school  curriculum 
under  the  direction  of  Lester  R.  Bascom.  In  1931 
the  band  won  first  place  in  their  District  Contest 
and  second  in  the  SUte.  Then  in  1933  they  placed 
in  the  First  Division  in  the  Sectional  and  State 
Contests,  and  Third  Division  in  the  National, 
Class  B. 


SINCE  the  first  Chicago  Orchestra  Contest — 
1926 — the  Lane  Technical  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  has  won  first  place,  tying  twice,  in  Class 
A.  The  year  of  A  Century  of  Progress  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  year  of  the  Lane  Orchestra. 
It  played  at  the  Fair  many  times,  ^ve  their  semi¬ 
annual  concerts,  performed  at  the  Chicago  City 
Contest  as  an  Honorary  Champion  and  at  the 
Kelvyn  Park  High  School,  besides  placing  in  the 
First  Division  at  the  National  at  Elmhurst.  Henry 
Sopkin  is  the  present  director. 


The  smallest  orchestra  in  Class  B  at  the  1933 
National  was  from  the  Bellevue,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  High  School,  under  the  direction  (rf  R.  H. 
Ruthart.  Public  appearances  average  once  a  week 
during  the  school  term  for  the  orchestra.  Bigger 
and  better  ideas  to  increase  the  personnel  and  in¬ 
strumentation  are  now  in  the  air  at  Bellevue.  * 

•  *  • 

A  CLASS  B  Second  Division  winner  in  the  1933 
National  Band  Contest  was  the  Vinton,  Iowa, 
High  School  Band.  In  their  State  Contest  this 
band  was  the  only  one  to  receive  a  superior  rating 
in  their  class.  There  are  seventy-three  members, 
from  a  high  school  of  three  hundred.  The  band 
plays  regular  weekly  city  concerts  each  summer, 
and  during  the  winter  gives  a  series  of  Vesper 
concerts  on  about  six  Sundays. 

•  •  • 

ONE  of  those  who  sent  both  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  to  the  National  Contests  was  Adrian, 
Michigan.  The  Class  B  Adrian  High  School  Con¬ 
cert  Band  placed  in  the  Second  Division.  In  the 
picture  is  the  band  just  after  they  had  taken  the 
Sight  Reading  Contest  at  the  1933  National. 
Parents  and  citisens  of  Adrian  transported  the 
band  up  and  back  to  the  contest.  Paul  L.  Rainier 
is  their  director. 

•  •  • 

IN  September,  1932,  the  Eklward  H.  Abbott 
School  Band  was  organised  under  the  direction 
of  John  F.  Fletcher.  The  band  was  composed  of 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils.  When  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  came,  this  Class  C  band  placed  in  the 
First  Division  in  both  District  and  State  Contests, 
and  in  the  Second  Division  at  the  National  at 
Evanston. 

•  *  « 

History  for  the  Ooshen,  Indiana  Music  De¬ 
partment  was  made  when  the  Goshen  High 
School  Orchestra  placed  in  the  Second  Division 
in  Class  B  at  the  National  Orchestra  Contest  last 
spring.  In  the  State  Contest  Goshen  was  the  only 
Class  B  orchestra  to  place  in  the  First  Division, 
the  other  seven  contestants  being  placed  in  the 
other  two  divisions.  Aline  Hower  is  the  director. 
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HAS  YOUR  ORCHESTRA  ENOUGH  COIN  OF  THE  REALM  IN  ITS  TREAS¬ 
URY  TO  TAKE  IT  TO  OTTAWA?  IS  YOUR  BAND  STARTING  ANY  CAM¬ 
PAIGN  TO  RAISE  THE  NECESSARY  FUNDS  TO  TRANSPORT  THEM  TO 
DES  MOINES?  LET  US  KNOW  JUST  WHAT  YOU’RE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT 
THESE  CONTESTS.  LATEST  FLASHES  MUST  REACH  US  BY  FEBRUARY  ia 


Let^B  Get  Together 

Plans  are  now  being  formed  by  Di¬ 
rector  Lynch  to  increase  the  Hornell, 
New  York,  High  School  Orchestra  to 
fifty  pieces.  So  far  the  orchestra  has 
been  divided  up  in  sections  and  has 
practiced  that  way.  Now  these  sec¬ 
tions  are  going  to  get  together  and 
practice  at-  least  once  a  week.  It  is 
also  in  the  wind  that  a  bass  violin  is 
to  be  added  to  the  orchestra. 

J*  J« 

A  Busy  Lad 

Six  years  playing  the  euphonium  and 
six  years  holding  first  chair  in  the 
Hobart,  Indiana, 

High  School  Band, 
are  only  two  things 
that  have  been  oc¬ 
cupying  Carl  Schwu- 
chow’s  time.  Besides, 
he  played  one  season 
with  the  122nd  Field 
Artillery  Band  and 
one  season  with  the 
Clarence  Warmelin 
Band  of  Chicago. 

Carl  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hobart  High  School  Brass 
Sextet.  In  the  spring  of  1923  he  placed 
in  the  First  Divisions  of  Regional, 
State,  and  National  Solo  Contests. 

Wonder  if  Carl  will  repeat  his  1933 
solo  performance  in  1934. 

Jl  J* 

No  Chance  to  Get  Dusty 

Fun  started  Kathleen  Thompson  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  the  road  to  music. 
In  fact,  it  was  the 
fun  of  practicing  the 
piano.  Later  on  she 
took  up  the  study  of 
the  violin  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  it  for 
four  years.  In  the 
second  and  third 
years  of  her  study 
Kathleen  won  the 
class  scholarship  tui¬ 
tion. 

At  the  suggestion 
Prof.  Don  Morrison,  she  began  to  study 
the  viola.  Then  at  the  National  Solo 
Contest  held  in  Marion,  Indiana,  in 
1933  Kathleen  placed  in  the  Second 
Division.  At  the  National  Solo  Contest 


in  Evanston,  Illinois,  1933,  she  placed 
in  the  First  Division. 

In  addition  to  her  weekly  viola  prac¬ 
tice,  Kathleen  practices  and  plays  with 
the  orchestra,  string  quartet,  and  choir; 
besides  finding  time  for  the  rest  of  her 
high  school  studies  and  squeesing  in 
some  swimming  and  tennis. 

Jt  JS 

Fire!  Fire! 

What  would  you  do  if  only  two  hours 
before  your  orchestra  was  to  give  a 
concert  a  fire  broke  out  In  the  school 
and  everybody’s  instruments  and  music 
was  in  the  music  room  and  the  fire 
burned  down  the  school  before  the  fire¬ 
men  were  able  t6  get  it  under  control? 

Such  was  the  predicament  of  the 
musicians  of  the  Thornton  Fractional 
Township  High  School  of  Calumet  City, 
Illinois,  on  the  evening  of  December  20. 

It  was  Just  that  afternoon  that  the 
orchestra  and  glee  clubs  i>erformed  a 
selection  from  “The  Desert  Song”  for 
the  student  body,  advertising  the  con¬ 
cert  to  be  given  that  evening.  After 
the  performance  no  one  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  their  instrument 
home  for  the  few  hours  until  the  con¬ 
cert.  And  it  was  in  those  few  hours 
that  fire  was  discovered  and  that  was 
the  end  of  everything — instruments  and 
concert. 

Only  a  few  bits  of  twisted  brass  re¬ 
mained  the  next  day  to  distinguish  the 
room  in  which  the  musical  instruments 
had  been  stored. 

A  "Howler^  Howls 

Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  had  been  sort 
of  down  on  their  music  when  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson,  formerly  of  Stillwater,  took 
charge  last  semester.  First  thing  he 
did  was  to  form  a  club  called  “The 
Howling  Hundred.’’  To  get  everyone 
wide  awake,  a  contest  regarding  the 
reactions  of  the  musicians  toward  this 
club  was  held.  Miss  Monetto  Mundell, 
one  of  “The  Howling  Hundred,’’  won 
first  prise. 

Monetto  told  of  the  difiBculties  Mr. 
Patterson  ran  up  against,  and  how  that, 
now,  at  the  start  of  the  second  semes¬ 
ter,  most  of  the  musicians  are  grasping 
the  Idea  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
a  half  hour  of  sleep  in  the  morning  to 


practice  with  him.  In  her  composition 
Monetto  also  says  they’re  going  to  put 
Ponca  City  oh  the  map  with  other 
school  bands  and  orchestras,  and  that 
they  are  going  to  make  Ponca  City’s 
Music  Department  shine  out  like  it 
never  did  before. 

4*  di  d3 

■  Milton  Grows  Up 

By  spring  the  Milton,  West  Virginia, 
Community  Band  will  be  able  to  play 
most  any  pieces,  although  so  far  the 
band  has  only  been  playing  academic 
pieces.  A  new  bass  saxophone  has  Just 
been  acquired  for  the  band,  and  it  is 
played  by  Howard  Williams  in  both 
band  and  high  school  orchestra.  Mr. 
Shadwell  is  the  director. 

JS  Jt  JS 

Give  Thelma  a  Hand 

You  all  heard  about  the  hot  weather 
which  blew  into  Evanston  last  spring 
with  the  National 
Band  Contest.  You 
all  heard  about  the 
march  to  Dyche  Sta¬ 
dium,  too.  Did  you 
notice  in  particular 
the  Sturgis,  Mich¬ 
igan,  High  School 
Band,  bedecked  in 
their  black  and 
orange  uniforms? 
And  did  you  notice 
their  girl  drum  ma¬ 
jor? 

Due  to  a  blister  on 
her  foot,  this  drum 
major  was  obliged  to 
start  the  march  with 
her  slipper  unbuc¬ 
kled.  After  a  half 
mile  of  marching,  her  shoe  stuck  in  the 
tar,  and  she  was  left  in  the  position 
of  “little  Johnny  Jump-up,’’— one  shoe 
off,  and  one  shoe  on.  This  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  her.  She  continued  the  two  and 
one-half  miles,  through  the  hot  tar, 
and  kept  her  poise.  This  quick  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  this  drum  major 
did  not  spoil  the  chances  of  the  band 
to  place  in  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Class  B  Marching  Contest. 

But  who  is  the  little  lady?  Who  is 
this  drum  major? 

She  is  none  other  than  Thelma  Arney, 
at  that  time  Eb  clarinetist  of  the  band. 
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The  Maywood  Band  plays  for  all  home 
football  games,  and  some  times  they 
even  travel.  Between  halves,  at  the 
football  games,  this  twenty-piece  band, 
led  by  a  sophomore  drum  major,  drills 
for  several  minntes  in  a  fashion  that 
is  arousing  favor  throughout  midwest- 
ern  Nebraska. 

jl  ^  jl 

The  Present  of  a  Past  D.  M. 

At  the  head  of  the  fifty-piece  band 

at  Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

stands  a  drum  major  clad  in  white  and 
brown  with  a  three-foot  fur  bat  and 
a  twirling  baton.  He  is  none  other 
than  Henry  Allex,  ex-drum  major  of 
the  John  Marshall  High  School  Band 
of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

JS  Jt 

Aquinas  Presents  Concert 

The  symphony  orchestra  of  Aquinas 
Dominican  High  School  of  Chicago  will 
present  a  concert  Sunday  evening,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  in  the  school  auditorium.  The 
ingenuity  of  this  youthful  ensemble 


has  been  brought  to  light  through  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Ehigene  Mlronka. 
Among  the  guest  artists  of  the  evening 
will  be  Sara  Ann  McCabe,  well  known 
ctar  in  radio  and  concert  circles.  Miss 
McCabe  was  a  former  student  at 
Aquinas. 

Jl  Jl  J> 

The  comet  quartet  of  the  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  Township  High  School  are  out 
to  do  bigger  and  better  things.  We’d 
like  to  have  their  picture. 

Jl  Jl  Jl 

G-r-r-r-r/  A  Bearcat! 

In  the  December  issue  I  told  you 
what  part  the  Lenoir,  North  Carolina, 
High  School  Band  took  in  the  football 
game  between  the  Universities  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina.  Several  re¬ 
marks  were  overheard  in  the  rooter 
sections  that  the  audience  didn’t  know 
who  this  band  was.  My,  oh,  my!  That 
was  terrible.  Something  had  to  be 
done. 

So  the  Beta  Gamma  Club  (same  as 
the  Hi-T  Clubs  in  other  schools)  took 


The  Early  Bird 

The  Waukegan,  Illinois,  Township 
High  School  lost  no  time  in  finding  out 
their  required  number  for  the  State 
Contest.  The  director,  O.  E.  Graham, 
was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  group 
to  pick  the  contest  numbers,  and 
"Phaeton”  was  chosen  as  the  Class  A 
number. 

Jl  Jl  Jl 

Presto  Change-O 

That  the  Natrona  County  High  School 
Band  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  has  served 
the  school  on  twenty-nine  different  oc¬ 
casions  was  pointed  out  in  an  assembly 
held  at  the  school.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Walsh  the  band  presented 
a  program  at  this  time.  Also  on  the 
program  was  David  Riley  Elarle,  famous 
impersonator  and  makeup  artist.  Using 
wigs,  hats,  and  makeup  “tools,”  he 
gave  realistic  portrayals  that  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  by  the  students. 

Jl  Jl  Jl 

Lincoln  Next 

An  exchange  of  concerts  has  been 
arranged  between  the  North  and  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School  Bands  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  North  performed  for  Lincoln  in 
December,  and  in  January  it  is  Lin¬ 
coln’s  turn  to  show  their  stuff  before 
the  North  musicians.  Following  the 
North  concert,  a  dance  was  given  and 
refreshments  were  served.  Raymond 
W.  Jones  is  the  North  High  Band  di¬ 
rector,  and  Frederick  Engle  is  director 
of  the  Lincoln  Band. 

Jl  Jl  Jl 

Iowa  City  All  Dolled  Up 

Picture  No.  1 

All  dolled  up  and  everyplace  to  go, 
the  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  High  School  Band 
stopped  long  enough  to  “see  the 
birdie.” 

Comprised  of  a  membership  of  sev¬ 
enty  musicians,  this  band  is  under  the 
direction  of  Lloyd  F.  Swartley.  At  the 
1933  State  Contest,  Iowa  City,  it  was 
the  only  band  to  receive  a  superior 
rating  in  the  new  Class  A. 

The  Iowa  State  Contest  officials  have 
shifted  the  Classes  A,  B  and  C  a  little. 
The  new  Class  A  is  comprised  of  senior 
high  school  bands  from  schools  with 
enrollment  of  over  800,  whereas  Class 
A  was  formerly  comprised  of  bands 
from  schools  whose  enrollment  was 
over  450. 

Jl  Jl  Jl 

Bring  on  the  Contests 

Picture  No.  2 

With  their  instrumentation  Just  com¬ 
pleted  the  Fredonia,  Kansas,  High 
School  Orchestra  is  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  contests.  They  * 
are  ail  puffed  up  over  the  new  bassoon 
they  Just  acquired,  and  the  contests 
can’t  come  soon  enough  to  suit  them. 

Besides  this  first  orchestra,  there  is 
a  second  orchestra  of  forty-six  mem¬ 
bers,  a  third  orchestra  of  twenty-eight 
members  and  there  are  thirty-six  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  instrumental  classes.  Den¬ 
ton  Rossel  is  the  director  of  these  or¬ 
chestras. 

Jl  Jl  Jl 

“HP*  for  Maywood 

Picture  No.  3 

In  the  Maywood,  Nebraska,  Band 
there  are  only  three  members  from  last 
year,  the  rest  all  being  new.  These 
three  "old  heads”  have  played  their 
struments  for  over  one  year,  and  hav< 
a  head  start  on  the  others.  The  play' 
ers  age  from  ten  to  sixteen  years. 

Rehearsals  are  held  every  day, 
four  times  a  year  concerts  are  given. 
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th«  matter  upon  themaelvea  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  band  with  a  larce  banner, 
bearing  the  high  school  name  and  the 
well  known  “bearcat”  emblem.  The 
banner  has  just  arrived  at  the  school, 
and  the  band  members  are  racking 
their  brains  trying  to  think  up  a  good 
excuse  for  a  parade  or  such,  so  they 
can  display  their  8naiH;>y  looking  ban¬ 
ner.  And  we  don't  blame  them.  Do 
you? 


beautifully  decorated  in  keeping  with 
the  Christmas  season. 

There  were  red  candles,  red  and 
green  place  cards,  which  marked  the 
forty-three  places  around  the  thirty- 
eight  foot  table,  around  which  were 
forty-two  royal  blue  sweaters  worn  by 
the  forty-two  very  busy  but  happy  and 
grateful  musicians.  The  forty-third 
guest  was  the  Rev.  Mclican,  seated  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  while  Director 
Gottschalk  was  at  the  other.  With  the 
delicious  chicken,  salads,  potatoes, 
jello,  cake  and  all  other  delicacies  that 
constitute  a  banquet,  we  leave  you  to 
picture  the  rest  of  the  banquet. 

The  banquet  was  given  the  band 
members  by  both  the  Clayton  churches, 
the  Parent  Teachers  Association,  and 
many  friends. 


where  they  placed  in  the  Second  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Class  C  orchestras.  Mar¬ 
garet  Beelar  is  the  director. 


Lake  View  Smilee  Again 

Although  things  looked  pretty  blue 
last  summer  when  there  was  talk  of 
discontinuing  the  band  at  take  View 
High,  Chicago,  everything  is  rosy  now. 
Through  the  effort  of  Captain  Wals  the 
band  has  been  reorganised  and  is  on 
its  way  back  to  the  old  standard. 


Firet  Divieionere 

Here  they  are!  The  Clarinet  Quartet 
champs  from  the  Hobart,  Indiana,  High 
School  Band.  The  quartet  took  part  in 
their  State  Contest,  held  in  LaPorte  on 
May  6  and  6  last  spring,  and  won  their 
right  to  enter  the  National,  placing  in 
the  State  Contest  First  Division  for 
clarinet  quartets. 

That  wasn’t  enough.  They  played 
their  required  number  at  the  National 
Contest,  and  the  judges  had  the  same 
ideas  as  the  judges  in  the  State  Con¬ 
test.  The  quartet  placed  in  the  First 
Division. 


A  1944  Champ 

They  start  them  in  young  at  Brady, 
Nebraska.  Uttle  Miss  Barbara  Sue 
Bunch  made  her 
when  only 
twenty-one  months 
She  made  notes 
on  a  before 

an  assembly  two 
hundred  people.  A 
later  Barbara 
play  the  open 
tones  C  and  O, 
recognise  them.  At 
this  tender  age  she 
was  hardly  able 
hold  the  heavy  trum¬ 
pet  alone,  and  her  little  arms  were  not 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  valves. 

We  predict  ,that  in  a  few  years  Miss 
Barbara  Sue  will  be 


Why  Music? 

Miss  Short,  orchestra  director  at  the 
Stockton,  California,  High  School,  gave 
a  talk  to  the  school  counsellors  on  why 
students  should  take  music  in  high 
school.  She  said  that  appreciation  of 
the  finer  arts  Increases  joy  in  living, 
and  that  once  a  student  goes  through 
a  course  in  music,  he  retains  an  amas- 
Ing  amount  of  it,  and  makes  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  listener.  The  courses  offered 
at  Stockton  are  music  history,  music 
appreciation,  elements  of  music,  har¬ 
mony  and  appreciation  of  music. 

Sign  up  for  one  of  these  courses  now. 
There's  no  time  to  lose. 


ic  trumpeter. 


Port  Angeles  Is  Heard 

'Way,  'way  up  in  Washington,  the 
Port  Angeles  High  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  are  making  themselves 
heard.  On  December  14  they  presented 
a  joint  concert  with  the  vocal  depart¬ 
ment.  The  program  was  divided  up  in 
parts,  the  band  performing  first;  next 
in  line  was  the  girls'  special  glee  club, 
and  then  the  orchestra  had  its  turn. 
Mr.  B.  E.  Taylor  is  the  director. 

We’d  like  to  hear  from  Port  Angeles 
often. 


"Mountain  lAont?’  Give  Concert 

A  concert  was  given  by  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  High  School  Band, 
also  known  as  the  Mountain  Idons* 
Marching  Band,  on  December  19.  J. 
Henry  Francis  was  the  director  and 
Henry  C.  Shadwell,  the  guest  conduc¬ 
tor.  The  proceeds  of  this  concert  were 
put  in  a  student  welfare  fund,  to  assist 
students  who  are  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  books  and  other  school 
equipment. 


A  little  birdie  chirped  to  us  that 
Frank  Galyon  of  the  Taft  High  School 
and  John  Ellis  Howard  of  the  Webster 
High  School,  both  in  Oklahoma  City, 
are  mighty  interested  in  our  baton 
proposition,  and  we’re  expecting  some 
mighty  good  results  from  them. 


The  members  of  the  quartet  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Glynn,  1st  clarinet;  Edward  In¬ 
gram,  Snd  clarinet;  Raymond  Luts, 
bass  clarinet,  and  Mildred  Siewert,  alto 
clarinet. 


Hurrah  tor  Leo 

Thanks  must  go  to  the  Lions,  when 
we  show  this  picture  of  the  Westfield, 
Indiana,  High  School  Orchestra,  for 
it  was  the  Dions  Club  of  Westfield 
who  were  largely  responsible  for 
sending  the  W.  H.  S.  O.  to  several  con¬ 
tests. 

Out  of  a  high  school  enrollment  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  forty- 
five  of  them  belong  to  the  orchestra. 
In  the  past  few  years  this  orchestra 
has  chalked  up  four  first  places  and 
two  seconds  in  the  Indiana  State  Or¬ 
chestra  Contests.  Their  most  recent 
achievement  came  about  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Orchestra  Contest  in  Elmhurst, 


Sailor  Jack,  News  Reporter 
San. Jose,  California 

For  his  outstanding  work  as  violinist 
and  concert-master  of  the  State  College 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Frank  Triena  was 
presented  with  a  pair  of  binoculars  at 
Christmas  time  by  the  California  Pals 
Club.  Frank  was  the  violin  soloist  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  Band  and  Orchestra 
that  played  at  A  Century  of  Progress 
on  California  Day,  July  7. 


To  the  Victor — the  Spoils 

On  a  certain  evening,  just  before 
Christmas,  an  entirely  different  motive 
caused  the  members  of  the  Clayton, 
Michigan,  High  School  Band  to  take 
their  usual  hop,  skip  and  jump  down 
the  two  fiight  of  stairs,  and  very  much 
out  of  breath,  dash  into  the  band  room. 
However,  the  musicians  didn’t  take 
their  accustomed  places,  but  gathered 
around  a  huge  table  which  was  very 


To  the  loft  is  the 
Westfield,  Indiana, 
High  School  Or¬ 
chestra.  Read  about 
these  champs  in 
“Hurrah  for  Leo” 
on  this  page. 
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Robert  F.  Cady,  News  Reporter 

Clevtlattd,  Ohio 

Takinff  up  the  news  reporting  duties 
where  Fred  Fennell  left  off  Is  Robert 
F.  Cady  of  the  John 
Adams  Hlsh  School 
Band. 

In  latest  reports 
Roberts  says  that  the 
main  thins  they  are 
workins  on  right  now 
are  preparations  for 
a  gala  musical  even¬ 
ing  in  which  all  of 
the  musical  organisa¬ 
tions  will  participate.  Outside  of  the 
contest  evening  it  will  be  the  biggest 
musical  eivent  of  the  year.  It  Is  dated 
for  January  1(,  1934,  in  the  auditorium. 
We’ll  hear  more  about  this. 

One  number  expected  to  be  played  on 
the  program  is  "The  Spirit  of  Youth” 
March  by  Fred  Fennell,  last  year’s 
drum  major.  This  number  has  been 
piayed  on  several  Important  occasions 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
and  one  of  the  places  was  the  World’s 
Fair. 

A  new  experiment  has  been  tried  this 
year  in  having  threw  drum  majors  at 
all  football  games  and  public  civic  af¬ 
fairs.  The  drum  majors  are  Boyd  Peer 
and  Eklward  Cermak,  who  do  the  twirl¬ 
ing;  and  little  Harry  Bolton,  a  six 
footer,  signal  drum  major.  Robert 
Arrons  pops  the  gun  as  drill  sergeant. 

JS  J»  JS 

Austin  Gives  Concert 

Presenting  a  delightful  program,  the 
musical  organisations  of  the  Austin, 
Minnesota,  High  School,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  C.  Vittorio  Sperati,  enter¬ 
tained  an  interested  audience  at  their 
annual  concert.  The  orchestra,  boys’ 
glee  club,  and  band  performed. 


two  years  have  broadcast  over  the 
NBC  through  station  WJZ. 

A  second  band,  called  the  Peekskill 
Junior  Band,  has  been  formed  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  John  T.  Finley. 
This  band  is  composed  of  about  forty- 
five  members,  who  will  later  on  become 
members  of  the  senior  band. 

jS  ^  ^ 

Mable  Hater,  News  Reporter 
Sturgis,  Michigan 

A  special  concert  was  given  by  the 
several  bands  Just  organised  in  Sturgis, 
Michigan,  for  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  musicians.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  whereby  every  student, 
from  fourth  grade  up,  who  had  an  in¬ 
strument  could  receive  free  band  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools.  Mr.  P.  S. 
Wheat  is  the  director  and  he  has  or¬ 
ganised  the  following  bands:  five  grade 
school,  first  band  at  high  school,  and 
Junior  high  school.  After  each  group 
performed,  a  combined  selection  was 
played. 

jS  JS  JS 

Virginia  Frank,  News  Reporter 
Beaumont,  Texas 

With  the  National  Orchestra  Contest 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Kansas,  maybe 
some  of  the  southern  orchestras  who 
have  never  been  able  to  attend  a  Na¬ 
tional  before — on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
tance — will  muster  up  the  coin  of  the 
realm  and  be  on  hand  this  May. 

One  prospect  is  the  Beaumont  High 
School  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Lena  Milam.  This  year  has  been 
one  of  the  orchestra’s  best  years,  and 
many  of  the  members  are  planning  to 
take  part  in  the  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Texas  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
The  Beaumont  orchestra  plays  for  as¬ 
semblies  and  for  any  requests. 


First  on  Sax 

One  of  the  First  Division  winners  at 
the  last  National  Solo  Contest  was 
Joseph  Freilich  of  Chicago.  He  rated 
first  division  on  the  saxophone. 

It  came  about — the  study  of  the  sax¬ 
ophone — after  Joseph  had  studied  piano 
for  five  years.  Then  only  with  a  half 
year’s  study  on  the  saxophone,  he 
Joined  the  Austin  High  School  Concert 
Band.  That  same  year  the  band  won 
first  place  in  the  city  contest.  The 
Chicago  City  Contest  is  the  same  as  a 
State  Contest,  but  is  for  Chicago  bands 
only.  The  following  semester  Joseph 
entered  the  solo  contest  and  placed 
second.  Then  in  the  National  Contest 
he  received  a  first  division  rating. 


J*  Jt 

Joseph  Mastrangelo,  News 
Reporter 

Peekskill,  New  York 

Organised  two  years  ago  with  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty  members  enrolled, 
the  Peekskill  High  School  Band,  under 
the  direction  of  Edwin  M.  Steckel,  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  finest  high 
school  bands  in  their  section  of  the 
state  and  now  boasts  a  membership  of 
sixty-four  boys.  A  pat  on  the  back 
must  be  given  to  the  local  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Board  of  Education  who  do¬ 
nated  a  number  of  instruments  and 
provided  colorful  uniforms,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  the  band. 

To  date  the  band  has  taken  part  In 
almost  every  major  event  held  in  and 
around  their  county,  and  for  the  past 


Above,  Northampton,  Penna^  Orchestra. 
Below,  PeekskiO,  N.  Y.,  H.  S.  Band. 
Read  about  them. 


After  Graduation — What? 

In  some  small  towns  where  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  the  high  school 
graduate  musician  to  take  advantage 
of  his  instrumental  music  training, 
the  student  may  put  his  instrument 
away  and,  quite  often,  it  is,  for  the 
time  being,  forgotten.  To  overcome 
this  there  has  been  formed,  in  and 
around  the  vicinity  of  Northampton, 
Pennsylvania,  an  orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Wm.  F.  Stoneburner.  This 
orchestra  is  composed  mostly  of  grad¬ 
uate  musicians,  while  some  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  are  musicians  still  in  school. 

The  orchestra  has  an  active  member¬ 
ship  of  forty-seven.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  concerts  are  given,  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  a  series  of  such  concerts  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  by  the  orchestra. 
Rehearsals  are  held  weekly  and  are  at 
all  times  open  to  any  musicians  in  the 
community  who  would  like  to  come  In 
and  practice. 
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YOU  CANT  SING 


WITH  A 


VOICE 

It  it  a  mistaken  idea  that  any  other 
irutrument  can  successfully  substitute 
the  Bass  Clarinet.  You  can  play  the 
notes,  but  the  deep,  rich,  liquid  color¬ 
ing,  intended  for  the  part,  is  lost. 
Without  the  voice  of  the  Bass  Clarinet, 
your  iMind  or  orchestra  is  missing  one 
of  its /Inert  and  most  essential  efiMts. 

Boehm  system  fingering, 
with  single  automatic  octave 
key,  the  Pedler  Bass  is  easily 
mastered  by  any  Clarinet  play¬ 
er.  Start  one  of  your  Clarinet 
payers  now  on  a  Pedler  Bass. 

Enter  the  contests  with  right 
instrumentation. 

ONE  OR  TWO  PIECE 
OPTIONAL . 

For  school  use,  the  Pedler 
one  piece  Bass  is  recommend¬ 
ed,  although  it  is  made  in 
both  one  and  two  piece  styles 
at  no  difference  in  price. 

Write  for  illustrated  folder 
and  our  remarkaUe  pre-con¬ 
test  proposition  on  this  in- 
dispensable  instrument. 


Let’s  Be 

Frank  and  Earnest 


(Continued  from  page  1&) 


leaders  and  learn  some  good  waltses 
and  popular,  snappy  dances.  Such  com¬ 
positions  can  be  obtained  very  reason¬ 
ably  in  folio  form  and  oniy  the  re¬ 
quired  instrumentation  purchased,  or, 
if  they  are  in  the  school  library,  they 
may  be  borrowed. 

Then  apply  to  the  "powers  that  be” 
at  the  high  school  and  crave  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  use  of  the  auditorium 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  non¬ 
spending  parties,  and  you  may  be  sure, 
under  the  present  conditions,  that  it 
will  be  gladly  granted  for  such  a 
worthy  purpose,  especially  if  a  few 
students  volunteer  to  undertake  the 
management  of  affairs  and  guarantee 
the  orderliness  of  all  concerned. 

The  reason  for  two  players  for  each 
instrument  is  to  allow  the  dance  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  evening  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  orchestras  of  seven  perform¬ 
ers  each,  thus  giving  all  the  players 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
fun.  Elach  orchestra  can  perform  for 
one  hour  while  the  members  of  the 


other  orchestra  Join  in  the  dancing.  In 
this  way  the  players  will  not  feel  that 
they  are  doing  all  the  work  and  giving 
their  services  without  any  compensa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  two  hours  of 
dancing  the  two  bands  may  unite  as 
one  group  and  play  a  brief  program 
or  accompany  the  singing  of  school 
songs. 

A  leading  spirit  in  the  school  with 
the  proper  backing  can  do  a  great  deal 
in  the  divereity  of  dance  entertain¬ 
ment  by  planning  for  a  poor  man’s  cos¬ 
tume  party,  a  barn  dance,  an  evening 
of  folk-dances,  a  solo  dance  evening,  a 
humorous  ballet  evening,  etc.,  so  that 
variety  may  be  brought  to  bear  in 
keeping  the  gatherings  alive  and 
moving,  as  well  as  entertaining  and 
peppy  for  all  who  wish  to  attend  as 
participants  as  well  as  onlookers. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  create  your  own 
fun  in  a  clean,  wholesome  manner  and 
thus  beat  the  depression  out  of  cheat¬ 
ing  you  in  other  directions. 


Four  Little  Girls  from  Delaware 


Uk*  the  PMUer  Baas,  tba  Pwl- 
lar  Alto  aariaet  Is  squippsd 
with  rinfis  autommtic  octavt 
fcsy  and  has  ths  standard 
Boshm  BiMarlaa.  Ona  or  two- 
piscs  Modsls.  These  Instru¬ 
ments  are  mads  in  Amaricm, 
hy  Amariemn*,for  Amaricmnt. 

Send  coupon  below  for  full 
daacrlptlon,  prices,  and  very 
intarMint  terms. 

Harry  P  edler  &C0.I  nc. 

Custom  Built 

CLARINETS  and  FLUTES 

Amaricm't  Only  Makar  of  tha  Matal  Bast 


HABBT  PEDLSB  A  CO.. 

Itapl.  S.  M.  1-S4.  Elklurt.  Ind. 

Wltboat  abllcitins  ne  In  uy  nny  plnte  Mod  con 
ploU  Infomutloo  nbout  Um  “Oorcrtypo"  nnd  oUxr  Sue 
Podlor  soodnlmb. 


Four  most  attractive  girls  make  up 
the  Junior  High  School  Clarinet  Quar¬ 
tet  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  These  girls  are 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and 
placed  first  in  the  State  Ensemble  Con¬ 
test  in  1933.  Meet  the  girls:  Margaret 


L,esear,  who  plays  1st  Bb  Clarinet; 
Frances  Jones,  2nd  BbClarinet;  Paul¬ 
ine  Gross,  Alto  Clarinet,  and  Eloise 
Clark,  Bass  Clarinet.  Mr.  E.  J.  Fitch- 
horn  is  the  director  of  these  Four  Little 
Girls  from  Delaware. 


Address 


The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  is  a  Hne 
paper,  and  I  don’t  like  to  miss  a  copy. — 
Mrs.  K.  E.  Rapp,  Orchestra  Director, 
Giasgow,  Kentucky. 

•  •  * 


I  enjoy  this  little  magazine  very 
much,  besides  get  plenty  of  valuable 
information  from  it. — ^Umberto  Clavelli, 
Bolivar,  New  York. 


I  surely  do  And  a  lot  of  pleasure  in 
contributing  my  little  mite  each  month 
to  the  best  musical  magazine  in  this 
U.  S.  A. 

Wishing  the  staff  of  this  splendid 
periodical  a  very  Happy  and  Prosperous 
1934,  John  J.  Horn,  Coaldale,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


A  guest  at  a  hotel  resort  was  com¬ 
plaining  to  the  maltre  d’hotel:  Your 
lunch  today  was  terrible.  I  nearly  lost 
my  appetite. 

Maitre  d'Hotel — So,  what  was  the 
matter? 

Guest — Well,  I  found  a  hair  in  the 
ice  cream,  a  hair  in  the  honey  and  a 
hair  in  the  applesauce. 

Maitre  d'Hotel — You  did?  H’m;  that’s 
funny.  I  can  understand  how  the  hair 
got  in  the  cream;  it  came  from  shav¬ 
ing  the  ice;  and  the  hair  in  the  honey 
probably  came  from  the  comb.  But 
what  gets  me  is  the  hair  in  the  apple¬ 
sauce.  I  bought  those  apples  myself, 
and  they  were  Baldwins. 
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John  Isele,  News  Reporter 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylveuua 

The  John  Harris  High  School  at  Har¬ 
risburg  is  right  in  step  with  the  times. 
The  latest  development  is  a  twenty- 
piece  radio  orchestra  which  has  been 
giving  actual  broadcasts  one  night  each 
week  to  advertise  the  school  sports. 
These  programs  are  planned  by  the 
students  themselves  and  Include  many 
novelty  numbers  and  special  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Another  of  the  activities  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  playing  for  tea  dances  after 
basketball  games,  and  once  a  week 
after  school.  The  proceeds  from  the 
dances  are  divided  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  a  fund  for  the  school  band. 

dt  js  js 

Beth  Wagner,  News  Reporter 
Weslaco,  Texas 

Organized  in  1928  with  twenty  mem¬ 
bers.  the  Weslaco  High  School  Band 
now  has  a  membership  of  seventy.  In 
addition  there  is  also  a  junior  band  of 
approximately  the  same  size. 

The  Weslaco  Band  has  been  pretty 
active  in  their  contest  work,  having 
placed  first  in  three  State  Contests, 
1928  at  Dallas,  1933  at  Harlingen,  and 
1933  at  Corpus  Christ!.  Not  only  has 
the  band  been  on  the  go,  but  so  have 
the  soloists.  The  Marching  Band  also 
deserves  credit,  having  won  first  place 
in  1933  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Kingsville  State  Teachers  College. 
Lloyd  P.  Reitz  is  the  director. 


high  school 

MUSIC 

contest 


YES!  Whi|^ordc»  i|ou  ^ei  a 
MARTIN  TROMBONE 


What  a  pity!  You  work  on  the  contest  solo  for 
months, — and  miss.  Not  because  you  lack  talent 
or  ability,  but  because  the  ol’  “slip  bom”  done 
you  wrong.  You  canH  travel  in  fast  company 
with  a  heavin'  instrument. 


And  right  now  is  the  time  to  start  with  a  new 
trombtMie  in  preparation  for  the  next  contests. 
Give  yourself  from  now  until  spring  with  a  new 
Imperial  Martin,  and  you’ll  be  tromboning  fifty 
per  cent  better  than  your  present  self,  when  the 
judge  passes  out  the  “championship  cups.”  You 
can  win  with  a  Martin. 


Write  now  for  beautiful  illustrated  folder 
describing  this  wonderful  new  Imperial  Martin 
Trombone  that  the  big  professional  trombonists 
are  playing.  Give  it  a  trial;  feel  its  marvelous 
hand  worked  action i  check  its  scale  accuracy; 
try  to  fathom  its  power.  You’ll  say,  like  the 
others,  it’s  the  most  wonderful  trombone  I  ever 
saw  or  heard.”  You’ll  play  better,  immediately. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  information. 


MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 


MATT  TAf\  k  V  t'lartin  Band  Inst.  Co., 

MAIL  TODAY 

Yes,  I  must  know  my  Trmnbones.  Send  me  com¬ 
plete  information,  and  pictures,  of  the  new  Martin. 


ELKHART 


INDIANA 


Thank  You 


Although  my  present  subscription 
does  not  expire  until  the  March  issue, 
I  would  not  miss  a  single  copy  of  your 
wonderful  little  magrazine,  so  you  find 
my  remittance  traveling  to  you  a 
bit  early. — Margery  Caughell,  Orchard 
Park,  New  York. 
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'*Here  They  Come!**  What  thrilling  words !  How  they  bring  you 
to  your  feet  when  riiey  mean  “here  comes  the  parade!  Hear  that 
drum  corps!  Catch  that  rhythm!  Get  in  step!”  Why  not  augment 
your  marching  band  with  a  drum  corbs  escort?  You  can  make  thi$ 
unit  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  oigbly  praised  in  your  entire 
instrumental  music  program.  So  easy.  We  have  an  infallible  drum 
corps  training  plan,  reduced  to  five  easy  steps.  With  it  anyone  with 
the  slightest  musical  ability  can  form  and  train  a  corps  and  make 
a  fine  public  appearance  in  6  weeks.  This  free  book,  **Here  They 
Come,**  explains  the  complete  plan  from  the  preliminary  pep  caucus 
to  the  first  thrilling  parade.  Neau-ly  a  hundred  colorful  pictures  of 
successnil  corps;  fascinating  and  instructive  articles;  all 
free.  No  obligation.  Send  coupon  today  for  free  copy. 

TELLS  HOW  TO  BE 
AN  EXPERT  DRUMMER 

'1)11101  Technique  in  the  Band  or  Orchestra*'  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  books  published,  on  dais  sub- 

t'ect.  It  explains  the  rudiments;  die  fiam;  how  to  bold  sticks; 
low  to  roU,  what  sticks  and  snares  to  use;  and  gives  standard 
drum  march  beats.  Covers  54  drumming  subjects;  125  pictures 
and  charts.  This  valuable  book  is  now  offered free  to  drum¬ 
mers  or  Bandmasters.  Send  the  coupon  now  for  your  free 
copy,  as  this  offer  nuy  be  witbraum  at  any  time.  Send  today. 

You’ll  need,  too,  our  32  ptae  book  of  "Drum  Corps  Imstnsmemts  and 
Accessories/^  Ulustnte*  in  /mil  color  many  of  the  most  popular  drum 
corps  drums.  Eyerytfaing  you  could  possibly  need  for  your  corps  is 
shown  in  this  boon— parade  drums,  tenor  drums,  bass  drums,  and 
mammoth  bass  drums,  Dell  lyta,  bugles,  and  all  accessories.  And  there 
are  some  articles  you  will  enjoy  r«ading.The  book  is  free,  lifoil  coupon. 

LUDWIG  *  LUDWIG.  USD  Ludwig  Bldg-.  ISll  N.  liacola  St.,  Chicago.  UL 
Without  obligadog  me  in  any  way,  pleaae  tend  me  free  book  (or  books)  I  bee  io- 
diOMd  by  marking  an  X  in  the  square  following  title.  Here  Diey  Come  (  jDrw 
Technique  [  ]  Dtum  Corps  Catalog  [  ]. 

_ _ _ _ 

Addreas _ — 

Town - .State _ _ 

Also  please  X  one  of  these  squares.  1  am  a  drummer  [  ]  teacher  [  ]  [  ]  tUS 


So  Wrote 
Plato 


PLATO  said  that  the  world  U  what 
we  see  It  to  be.  And  what  do  we  see 
It  to  be?  It  all  depends  on  each  one 
individually,  (or  each  o(  us  has  his  own 
little  world,  and  all  our  worlds  are  not. 
by  any  means,  alike.  Why  do  all  these 
differences  in  perceptibility  exist? 
Simply  because  there  are  no  accepted 
standards  by  which  to  measure.  The 
mentality  of  a  great  and  fervent 
thinker  and  exponent  of  any  art  may 
change  the  world  about  us  In  a  moment. 
The  expression  of  a  great  painter  or 
musician  may  tumble  down  the  entire 
structure  that  Yks^  taken  us  so  long  to 
build.  Why?  Because  the  new  expres¬ 
sion  will  so  overshadow  our  own  in 
truth  and  force  that  we  unconsciously 
accept  the  new  standards,  until  some¬ 
body  even  greater  comes  along  and 
reveals  still  higher  truths  and  forces 
by  which  we  are  deeply  re-influenced. 
And  thus  changes  are  constantly  oc¬ 
curring. 

When  Bach  lived  he  received  little,  if 
any,  recognition.  His  technic  was  not 
understood.  He  worked  practically 
alone,  doing  his  dally  tasks  as  his  ar¬ 
tistic  nature  dictated.  He  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ahead  of  his  time.  His  in¬ 
sight  into  the  intricacies  of  contra¬ 
puntal  composition  was  so  vast,  so 
broad,  that  few  could  follow  or  much 
less  appreciate  his  remarkable  work¬ 
manship  and  his  seeming  disregard  for 
all  rules  and  regulations  and  the  won¬ 
derful  effects  obtained. 

Yet,  today,  all  the  seeming  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  his  labor  have  been  accepted 
as  standards  of  a  higher  art  in  con¬ 
trapuntal  composition  than  any  that 
ever  existed  before  his  time.  Those 
who  scorned  his  work  are  long  since  for¬ 
gotten  and  Bach  goes  serenely  on  liv¬ 
ing,  vitally  and  gloriously,  in  his  work. 
Thus  the, world  of  music  today  is  what 
we  see  it  through  the  mentality  and 
art  of  such  men  as  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Franck  and  others,  aU  of 
whom  have  set  new  standards  by 
which  we  are  able  to  gauge  ourselves 
in  relation  to  our  surroundings. 

No  two  of  us  think  of  it,  see  it,  ap¬ 
preciate  it  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
Styles  and  fancies  are  constantly 
chanflring  as  we  see  with  eyes  focused 
to  new  perceptions  and  ears  attuned 
to  new  musical  designs  in  the  art  of 
composition. 

When  Debussy  flrst  dared  to  write  as 
his  conscience  and  his  art  Impulse  dic¬ 
tated,  he,  too,  was  scorned  and  derided. 
But  the  furor  of  his  daring  In  so- 
called  dissonances  no  longer  strike  the 
music  lover  as  chaotic  dribble  but  as 
marvelous  atmospheric  expressions  of 
great  beauty,  and  we  wonder  wliy  we 
ever  thought  of  his  music  as  being 
anything  other  than  a  great,  consistent 
and  natural  utterance  of  a  remarkable 
mentality.  We  all  know  how  this  style 
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h*8  influenced  and  chanced  the  trend 
of  the  whole  school  of  French  compo¬ 
sition.  Not  alone  has  the  French  school 
been  affected,  but  this  style  has  also 
manifested  its  direct  sway  upon  the 
writinc*  of  the  schools  of  many  other 
nations.  Thus  the  mentality  of  Debussy 
has  chanced  the  opinions  of  many 
younc  composers  and  made  them  see* 
the  world  musically,  not  as  they  were 
taucht  to  see  it  but  as  it  was  seen  by 
this  creat  French  artist  of  tonai  deeicn 
and  colorinc. 

Verily,  the  old  philosopher,  Plato, 
knew  of  what  he  spake  when  he  ut¬ 
tered  in  one  little  sentence  the  wisdom 
of  the  cods. 


“I  know  a  plac«  where  men  don’t 
wear  anything  but  hats.” 

“Q’wan,  where?" 

“On  their  heads." 


Irate  Customer — Hey,  waiter!  Take 
this  fly  out  of  my  soup. 

Waiter — ^What  do  you  think  I  am,  a 
life  guard? 


“I  think  there’s  company  down¬ 
stairs.’’ 

“How  do  you  know?" 

“I  Just  heard  Mamma  laugh  at 
Papa’s  Joke.” 


Music  class  singing — She  sleeps, 
my  lady  sleeps. 

Voice  in  rear  of  room — I  can’t  get 
her  up,  I  can’t  get  her  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 


George  came  back  from  bis  fort¬ 
night’s  holiday,  proud  of  his  bulging 
muscles. 

“Look  at  these  arms,”  he  said. 

"My  hat!”  exclaimed  his  friend. 
“How  did  yon  get  them  lice  that? 
Rowing?” 

“Rowing  be  Mowed,”  said  George 
proudly.  "Pulling  flsh  in.” 


Roommate  A — What’s  this.  Roomie? 
Bought  a  saxophone? 

Roommate  B — ^Nope.  Just  borrowed 
it  from  the  guy  next  door. 

A— What  for,  Tr’eayen’s  sake?  You 
can’t  play  it. 

B — Neither  can  he  while  I’ve  got  it. 


“Did  anyone  drop  a  roll  of  bills  with 
a  rubber  band  around  it?"  asked  an  old 
man  in  the  trolley  car. 

Tes,  I  did,”  said  sereral  voices. 

"Well,  I  Just  picked  up  the  rubber 
band,”  said  the  old  gentleman  calmly. 


Boss — It’s  tough  on  you.  Billy,  with 
baseball  season  under  way  and  your 
grandfather  dead.  Let’s  see,  I  believe 
be  died  four  times  last  summer. 

Billy — ^Yes,  sir,  I  know,  but  Grandma 
baa  married  again. 


A  Welcome  New  Publication 


Going  Big! 

VALLEY  FORGE 

MARCH 

By 

EDWIN  PEANkO  GOLDMAN 
Piano  Solo— sec 

Band— TSc  Orchestra,— TSc 

This  recently  iasued  instan¬ 
taneous  mandi  triumph  in¬ 
cludes  a  most  ImpreasiTe  dmr- 
ale  for  which  ii^irlnc  texts 
are  slven  in  the  score. 


News  for  Young 
American  Piano 
Patriots — 

THE  STARS 
AND  STRIPES 
FOREVER 

MARCH 

By  JOHN  PHIUP  SOUSA 

In  a  Simpllfled 
Piano  Arransement 
By  John  W.  Sduuim 
(Grade  S%)  Cat.  No.  SSSSt — 
Price  sec 

A  remarkable  easy-to-play 
piano  solo  of  this  greatest  of 
marches.  Clererly  retains  the 
stirrins  qualities  of  this  march 
while  the  thrilllns  theme  rinsa 
forth  under  the  piano  student’s 
Oncers. 


THE 

BRASS 

CHOIR 

A  COLLECTION  FOR 
BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 

Published  for 
the  Following  Brass 
Instruments 

nRST  B-FLAT  TRUMPET 
SECOND  B-FLAT  TRUMPET 
nRST  TROMBONE  (BASS  CLEF) 
SECOND  TROMBONE  AND  TUBA 
(Bass  Clef) 

E-FLAT  HORN 
BARITONE  OR  TROMBONE 
(Treble  Oef) 

Each  Part,  35c 
Piano  Accompaniment,  60c 

There  are  a  dosen  worth-while  selections 
in  this  collection  and  all  have  been  ar^ 
ranged  for  effective  rendition  by  a  snull 
brass  ensemble  without  presenting  any 
difficulties  for  any  of  the  performers.  The 
variety  is  good  and  the  numbers  are  of 
a  very  acceptable  type. 

For  quartet  combinations  the  E-flat  Horn 
may  substitute  for  the  First  Trombone; 
the  Baritone  or  Trombone  may  substi¬ 
tute  for  Second  Trombone.  The  Tuba 
may  be  added  to  larger  groups.  Parts 
for  Tuba  are  inrinded  in  the  Second 
Trombone  (Base  clef)  book.  The  Piano 
may  be  used  to  supplement  combinations 
of  two,  three,  or  more  instruments. 

Here  are  some  suggested  quartet  com¬ 
binations:  First  B-flat  Trumpet,  Second 
B-flat  Trumpet,  First  Ttombone  (Bass 
Clef)  and  Serond  Trombone  (Bass  Clef) ; 
First  B-flat  Trumpet,  Seeond  B-flat  Trum¬ 
pet,  E-flat  Horn  and  Second  Trombone 
(Baas  Oef) ;  First  B-flat  Trumpet,  See¬ 
ond  B-flat  Trumpet,  First  Trombone 
(Bass  Oef)  and  Baritone  (Treble  Clef) ; 
First  B-flat  Trumpet,  Second  B-flat  Trum¬ 
pet,  E-flat  Horn  and  Bartione  (Treble 
Oef). 


'J’heodore  Presser  Po. 


t 


MUSIC  1712  CHESTNUT  STREET 

PUBLISHERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DEALERS  AND 

IMPORTERS  WorUTt  Largett  Stock  of  Mtuic  of  All  Publithen 
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WOODWIND  ENSEMBLES 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ftate,  Oboe,  Bb  ClariBct 

KONDE  DES  LUTINS . Kriens 

Score  and  parts  $1.50 
Flute,  Bb  Clarinet,  Baaaoon 

ALLEGREHO  PIACEVOLE  . 

.  J.  C.  Bach-Maganin! 

Score  and  parts  $.75 
Oboe,  Bb  Clarinet,  Baaaoon 
LA  RUBIA  (Fairest  One)  Spanish  Sere¬ 
nade  . Maganini 

Score  and  parts  $.75 

MINUET  . Haandel-Maganini 

Score  and  parts  $.75 
Plate,  Oboe,  Bb  Clarinet,  BaaacMn 

ALLEORO  BRILLANTE  . 

. ....J.  C.  F.  Bach-Maganini 

Score  and  parts  $.75 
Plate  Bb  Clarinet,  F  Horn,  Baaaoon 

WALTZ  IN  A  MINOR . 

. Schubert-del  Busto 

Score  and  parts  $.75 
Plate,  Oboe,  Bb  Clarinet,  Piano 

IMPROMPTU,  Op.  142,  No.  2 . 

.  Schubert-Jospe 

Score  and  parts  $1.25 
Plate,  Oboe,  Bb  Clarinet,  F  Hmn,  Baa¬ 
aoon 

DANSE  HUMORESQUE . Hunter 

Score  and  parts  $1.00 

ORIENTALS  . Cui-del  Busto 

Score  and  parts  $1.00 
I  DIVERTIMENTO,  Op.  26B. . .  .D.  G.  Mason 

(I.  March.  2.  Fugue) 

Score  and  parts  in  MS.  only.  Rental  $10.00 

GYPSY  DANCE . Danzi-Maganini 

I  Score  and  parts  $1.75 

;  FOX  TROT  BURLESQUE  on  "SimpU 

I  Aveu"  . Maganini 

Score  and  parts  $1.25 

[GAVOTTE  . Beethoven-deBueris 

Score  and  parts  $1.50 
COUNTRY  DANCE  ...Beethoven-deBueris 
^  Score  and  parts  $1.50 

j  GAVOTTE  . Gluck-Jospe 


Two  C'arineta  in  Bb  and  Baaaet-Hom 
I?  in  F  (Eb  AHo  Clarinet) 

j!  INTERMEZZO  . Tuthill 

<1  Score  and  parts  $.75 

V,  Three  Clarineta  in  Bb 

4  CELEBRATED  GAVOHE  . Haendei 

5  >-50 

I  SCHERZO  . Tuthill 

^  Score  and  parts  $.75 

Four  Clarinets  in  Bb 

It  THEME  FROM  THE  D  MINOR  STRING 

I  QUARTET  . Schubert-del  Busto 

Score  and  parts  $.75 

FLUTE  ENSEMBLES 

Three  Plates 

DEUX  PIECES  BREVES  (Two  Short  Pieces) 

. . .  Barrere 

‘  I.  Preludiettino.  2.  Verlainade $1.25 

\i  Three  Flates  and  Piano 

n  DANCE  OF  THE  REED  FLUTES . 

N  . . .  Tschaikowsky 

'  (trom  the  Nutcracker  Suite,  Op.  72) 

Four  Flates 

|l  THE  REALM  OF  DOLLS,  Op.  9.  .Maganini 

1^  Part  I,  No.  I.  Patrol  of  the  Wooden 

It)  Indians  . $1.50 

Part  II,  No.  I.  The  Nigger  Doll's  ) 

Lullaby  . /$l.50 

No.  2  Jumping  Jack  gets  Frisky) 


(from  the  opera  "Paris  and  Helena") 
Score  and  parts  $.75 

CLARINET  ENSEMBLES 


Who’s  Who 

Dorothy  A.  Hoick 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
it  elected  to 

The  School  Musician's  HaH  of  Fame 

(Picture  on  (root  cover) 


OUR  story  this  month  is 
about  Dorothy  A  Heick,  a 
sophomore  of  the  E^ast  High 
School  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

When  Dorothy  was  about  six 
years  old,  she  started  taking 
lessons  on  the  piano;  and  Just 
three  years  later  took  up  the 
marimba.  It  was  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  that  she  gare  a 
marimba-piano  recital.  This 
same  year  she  won  a  partial 
scholarship  for  her  excellent 
work  on  the  piano. 

During  the  next  few  years 
Dorothy  broadcast  regular 
marimba  programs  over  radio 
station  WISJ,  until  that  station 
was  discontinued.  She  also 
played  marimba  solos  with  the 
Madison  Ciric  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  nnder  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Sigfrid  Prager.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  she  gave  her  second 
marimba-piano  recital  and  played 
such  selections  as  Overture  to 
“Mignon”  and  “Kammeni  Os- 
trow." 

Since  she  was  eleven  years  old, 
Dorothy  has  been  doing  a  great 
deal  of  idano  accompanying  for 
orchestras,  dancers,  and  other 
soloists,  besides  playing  at  ban¬ 


quets,  theaters,  and  benefits.  In 
1932  she  played  marimba  in  the 
All-State  Band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  A  R.  McAllister,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  School  Band 
Association!  and  Captain  Charles 
O’Neill,  director  of  the  Band  of 
the  Royal  22nd  Regiment  of 
Quebec. 

At  A  Century  of  Progress 
Dorothy  was  a  member  of  the 
100-piece  World’s  Fair  Marimba 
Band  under  the  direction  of 
Clair  Omar  Musser.  Right  now 
she  is  continuing  her  lessons  on 
both  the  piano  and  the  marimba 
with  Elisabeth  Buehler  and  Mr. 
Musser,  respectively. 

Last  spring  at  the  National 
Solo  Contest  Dorothy  placed  in 
the  First  Division  on  the  ma¬ 
rimba  and  was  awarded  a  par¬ 
tial  scholarship  to  Interlochen 
by  the  American  Bandmasters’ 
Association  for  her  fine  work. 
She  was  fifteen  years  old  at  that 
time.  Dorothy  {dans  to  continue 
her  musical  career  after  high 
school,  and  her  greatest  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  become  a  successful 
concert  piano  and  marimba  ar¬ 
tist 


Requests  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  state 
officers,  especially  state  and  district  contest  chair¬ 
men,  or  executives,  are  so  frequent  that  we  are 
prompt  to  believe  that  the  publication  of  a  com¬ 
plete  list  for  all  active  states  would  be  helpful  to 
the  readers  of  the  official  magasine.  The  invita¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  extended  to  state  presidents  or 
their  secretaries  to  send  in  their  official  lists  for 
publication  in  an  early  issue  of  The  School 
Musician. 
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So.  Dak.  Boy 
Tells 
Rotarians 
Why  He  Likes 
Playing  in 
the  Band 


ADDHESSINQ  Rotary  Clubs  is  a 
Job  for  big  men.  Marlys 
Baertsch  carved  his  name  in¬ 
delibly  upon  the  walls  ot  this  hall  ol 
fame  when  he  made  his  interesting 
address  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  his 
home  city.  Valley  City,  North  Dakota, 
on  December  12. 

Mr.  Baertsch  is  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  plays  trombone  in  the  high 
school  band  'mder  the  direction  of  O. 
E.  Jorstad.  He  is  an  honor  student, 
and  his  talk  was  on  the  subject  of 
“Why  I  Like  to  Belong  to  the  Band.” 

The  Valley  City  High  School  Band 
won  first  place  in  Class  B  in  the  . 
North  Dakota  Bandmasters’  Tourna¬ 
ment  and  expects  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test  again  next  summer  in  Class  A. 
Mr.  Baertsch’s  talk  follows: 

When  I  Joined  the  band,  I  Joined  it 
more  or  less  because  others  were  Join¬ 
ing  it,  and  I  did  not  realise  the  bene¬ 
fits,  to  be  received  from  it.  As  time 
went  on,  I  began  to  see  the  good  re¬ 
ceived  from  band.  I  am  going  to 
enumerate  some  of  these  benefits. 

Band  practice  is  scnnething  to  do 
with  my  spare  time.  Also  band  is  a 
healthy  pastime,  becaiue  it  helps  in 
developing  the  lungs  (this  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  bass  players). 

Another  value  of  band  is  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  self  expression  through  mu¬ 
sic. 

Because  of  the  valuable  training  re¬ 
ceived  from  band  it  refines  our  ap¬ 
preciation  for  good  music  whenever 
heard. 

Order,  attention,  and  cooperation 
with  the  instructor  is  essential  for 
every  member.  Not  many  musicians 
are  in  the  penitentiaries:  most  crim¬ 
inals  are  in  the  nineteen  year  old 
class.  If  more  musically  inclined 
youngsters  had  the  opportunity  or 
could  be  encouraged  to  spend  their 
spare  time  in  some  form  of  music, 
they  would  not  have  time  to  divert 
their  minds  to  wrong  acts.  “Teach  a 
boy  to  blow  a  horn,  and  he  will  never 
blow  a  safe.” 

One  can  form  intimate  friendships 


your 
up  wi 


You  can’t  make  a  lyric  out  of  a  bic-cougb.  For  fine 

chord  harmony  needs  that  full,  round,  baritone  Voice.  But 
don’t  struggle.  You  don’t  have  to  "blow  the  roof  off.’*  Dispel 
the  gloom  of  failure  with  a  P*A  Baritone,  an^instrument  tnat 
can  really  bring  you  out  in  fronL 

Mok«  You  o  Bottor  All>routMl  Muakion 

Not  only  will  the  P>A  Baritone  make  you  a  better  performer— on  the 
Baritome—hat  because  of  in  imfimitely  accurate  cbrematic  scale,  and  its 
beautiful  tone,  it  will  improve  your  smmsical  ear  end  make  yon  a  better 
all-rttnd  musician.  Its  improved  air  passagje,  with  mst  the  right  ameunt 
ef  resistauce,  insures  correct  mouth  formation  ana  aids  in  developing 
a  perfut  emhettchure;  its  responsive  valve  action  trains  fingers  for  gyss* 
mastsc  executiem — on  any  vuve  instrument. 

Quality  goos  up.  Prlcoa  go  down 

Truel  the  Pan-American  Baritone  is  moderate  m  price.  In  fact  {xices 
on  all  P-A  instruments.  Saxophones,  Trumpets,  Trombones,  Clarinets, 
harmony,  and  bass  instruments,  have  even  recently  been  redttced  from 
smoderate,  and  at  the  very  same  time  some  important  improvements 
ttwrv  made.  Comparison  will  prove  P-A  superior. 

Go,  new,  to  your  local  P-A  Dealer’s;  see  these  new  imstrsaneuts.  Try 
osee.  Or  send  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  P-A  book,  heantifrdlj 
illeatrating  all  of  the  P-A  instruments.  Na  obligation  at  alL  Easy  terms 
arranged.  Trade  in  your  old  instru- 


ment;  sstake  a  fresh  start.  Call,  ori  sestd 
the  coupon,  today. 

PAN-AMERICAN 


PAN-AMERICAN  BAND  INST,  ft  CASE  CO. 

121  Psa-Auvrimn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  lad.  lUt 

Gcfldamea:  PlMM  ieod  me  your  new  book  on  P-A 
lastrumcnn.  Put  ui  X  in  this  square  □  if  you  wish  also 
advice  and  literature  on  how  to  orgaaiae  a  band. 
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1  think  that  aubscribinc  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  is  the  next  beet  thins  to  at* 
tendinc  a  conseryatoir-  I  wouldn’t  be 
without  it — H.  A.  Bwgati,  Director, 
Oroton,  South  Dakota,  High  S^ool  Band. 


For  SAXOPHONE 
and  CLARINET 
VIBRATOR 

Reed  made  ia  tea 
•trcBSths,  Nok  1  to  No. 
SH. 

H.  Clitran  C*,,  lac. 
Z3S  W.  42mI  St 
N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


Two  Quarters 
and  a  Dime 


Subscribe  NOW! 


I  have  enjoyed  Tks  School  Mcuoiaii 
very  much,  and  I  am  encourastns  mi 
band  and  orchestra  members  to  sub¬ 
scribe. — H.  D.  Daritmg,  Band  Direetar, 
Hamilton  Toamship  High  School,  Trentoa, 
New  Jersey. 


Here  we  are  SB  strong  for  Tan  School 
MunciAN,  the  beat  student  magaxine  we 
can  find.  Please  forward  twirling  baton 
as  soon  as  possible. — Mr».  Harvag  B. 
Jonea,  Band  Porantt  CM,  Dmmrlght 
Oklahoma. 


in  band  by  working  together  and 
meeting  erery  day. 

Becaose  of  competition  ereryone 
gires  the  rery  best  that  ia  in  them, 
which  helps  in  later  life.  This  not 
only  helps  oneself  but  others  also. 

In  benefiting  the  school,  what  could 
encourage  any  actlrity  more  than 
good  music? 

Being  a  musician  is  a  fine  means  of 
getting  out  into  social  gatherings. 
Always  a  good  seat  at  all  things 
worth  while  seeing  is  secured  for  the 
band. 

In  going  fo  band  ctmtests  we  have 
a  good  opportunity  to  meet  and  asso¬ 
ciate  with  others  having  the  same 
views  about  music  as  we  do.  We 
also  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

Playing  in  the  band  gives  us  a 
challenge  to  master  difficulties  which 
when  they  are  mastered  gives  us  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  There  are 
always  new  pieces  to  try,  new  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  surprises.  When  we  once 
get  interested  in  band  work,  it  be¬ 
comes  so  absorbing  we  cannot  give 
it  up. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  I  think 
that  band  is  the  best  extra  curricular 
activity  a  person  can  take  in  school 
because: 

1.  It  offers  something  definitely 
worth  while  for  our  si>are  time. 

2.  It  affords  Just  another  means  of 
self  expression. 

5.  It  refines  our  appreciation  of 
good  music. 

4.  It  helps  build  good  citisenship. 

6.  It  supplies  an  interesting  type 
of  competition. 

6.  It  furnishes  social  advantages. 

7.  And  finally  it  gives  so  very 
much  enjoyment  and  tun. 

“For  the  common  things  of  every  day 
Ood  gave  men  sjieech  in  the  common 
way, 

Fm*  the  deeper  things  men  think  and 
feel. 

He  gave  the  poets  things  to  reveal; 
But  for  the  heights  and  depths  no 
word  could  reach. 

He  gave  music,  the  soul’s  own  speech.” 


Mr.  McAlbatcr  volunteered  the  above  comment 
without  any  solicitation  on  our  part. 


The  Silver  Cord  Overture  by  Charles  O’Neill  is  a  Class  C  Required 
Number  for  the  National  Band  Contest.  AIm  excellent  for  Class 
B  or  Class  C  in  State  Contests  sad  already  chosen  as  required 
number  in  many  states. 


G.  SCHIRMER  (INC.) 

3  East  43rd  Street  New  Yoi4,  N.  Y. 


:3feERNEITWiliiAMI 

jQK)Oi/Muric 


•  Specializins  in  Band  or  Or- 

chotral  trainsi^.  Daily  re¬ 
hearsals.  Specif  or  Three 
Year  Certificate  course.  Pri¬ 
vate  Instmction.  Theory, 
Conductine,  Arransinf. 
Distineuisbed  facnity  inclad- 
ins  Pierre  Henro^e,  coaocrt- 
Mammm  master,  Metropohtan  Opera 

~ -  Hoose — V  i  o  I  i  n.  Solfegsio  I 

,  Ifayhew  L.  Lake — Orchestra- 

CaMilit  Arrangin*. 

For  further  information  address 
TNf  KBOTMt,  HI  OMi  tauu.  ImMia,  Nm  Tut 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

A1  Waethar  Laaaa  Uaf  Based  Urnte  FalM 

This  arlglasl  Lssss  LssT  Band  Mwls  PsUa  satab- 
Ushtd  Bsar  ysais.  tsaSiisii  man  assfal  tsatarss 
■ad  holds  smts  Msle  Uma  say  alhsr  sMtfch  Basis 

(sUs  SB  Iho  BsitMt.  Pistacu  Basis  trsB  srtad 
■ad  rsla;  patfesl  sa  hack  far  IsssrtlM  ssasis  Ijrrs 
withsal  csssrlaa  a  astr  ar  dsBsflae  Bosle:  hast 
antsrial  sad  wsskawashia;  sadaras  hard  sarriaa 
far  yaars;  raal  sssasay;  sasas  tlBa  tar  UhrsrUa. 

1  IhsrsI  spaca  laalds  so  haW 
iddTBi  at  yaar 
adapted  hp  V. 
Baada;  hlfh 


Specimen  conductor’s  ports  ot  this  end  other 
pood  up-to-date  band  musk  wU  be  sent  to  pou 
OR  request. 


^Uyei»A«—  Cow-Ls.^ 
gj.  pta.  ' 

/ii  1 1  ls^_  ^i^ao^pd— 


**....  Regsrdiag  the  Silver  Cord  Overture,  I  believe  you  hsve  s 
gem  in  this  number.  It  crested  more  fsvorsbie  comment  st  the 
clinic  than  gay  number  played.  One  band  director,  who  is  a 
first  division,  class  A  winner,  said  that  the  thrill  and  joy  of  the 
entire  clinic  was  listening  to  this  number.  I  want  to  enthu¬ 
siastically  add  my  endorsement  to  same.  It  is  conceived  and 
arranged  by  a  band  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  limitarinna  of  band  instmmentB  and  is  so  arranged 
But  every  effort  pot  fortti  by  each  performer  registers  one  hundred 
per  cent.  This  overture  should  ^  in  the  library  of  every  band 
in  the  country  regardless  of  class. 

"Trusting  you  will  receive  a  large  sale  on  this  number,  arfaidi  is 
certainly  merited,  1  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  R.  McAllister,  Chaimum.'* 
President  National  School  Band  Association 
Director  Joliet,  III.,  High  School  Band 


[SMt  at  T  Adrsoce  to  tke  CkaaipiMi  Ch—  with  one  of  these  wondertal  Inttraments.  BoUt 
She  Diqre  I  by  the  world’s  foremost  Tnimi>ct  snd  Comet  bnilders.  Write  for  prices  sod  terms. 
Free  TrtaU  Acents  wanted. 

E.  K.  BLESSING  GO.  E«tablished  19M  ELKHART,  IND. 


SO  thoasand 

idhool  muMwanA,  and  diair  diractors, 
read  year  adrertuinc  meeiaga 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  every  month 


MyrtU  CormN:  BwkiRcl  tk*  scMos  in  tiw 
kousehold  of  your  ofRciol  or9«n.  MyrtU 
Corroil  is  mtimotoly  eoncomod  wHk  tko 
montkly  doAvory  of  your  SCHOOL  MU* 
SICIAN.  AH  of  tkoso  stoncih  wkick  print 
M  nostiy  your  namo,  and  addross,  and  tka 
aspiration  data  of  your  subscription,  on  tka 
brown  wrappar  in  wkick  your  monthty  copy 
comas  to  you,  ara  mada  by  Miu  Corrafl. 

In  tka  tailing,  tkis  procass  saams  a  vary 
simpU  ona.  Accuracy  saams  tka  only  assan- 
tial,  but  accuracy  in  tkb  casa  goas  far  ba* 
yond  tka  mara  corract  spalling  of  tka  nama. 
For  wkan  "Jokn  Smith"  sands  Two-Quartars- 
and-a-Dima  from  OskaUosa,  Iowa,  ha  sal* 
dom  tails  us  whathar  tka  monay  is  for  a 
now  subscription,  a  ranawal,  or  whathar  ha 
is  a  school  musician  or  a  diractor,  or  any 
ona  of  tha  othar  things  which  might  put 
kirn  in  a  spacUl  cUssification.  So  kis  sub¬ 
scription  ordar  must  ba  ckackad  against  aH 
of  thosa  pouibU  cUnHUations  bafora  tha 
addrassograph  pUta  is  mada.  And  thara 
ara  many  hundrads  of  "John  Smiths"  who 
sand  in  thair  Two*Quartars*and*a*Oinia‘s 
avary  month  of  tha  school  yaar. 

Mbs  Corrall  has  baan  connactad  with 
Tka  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  staff  for  naarly 
tkraa  yaars.  Sha  b  a  graduata  of  Sann 
High  School  and  bar  racraatUns  ara  swim* 
ming  and  bridga. 


^mSOOlNMHONTHS 

Positive  Proof  that  the  Xylophone  is  the 
Quickest  and  Easiest  Way  to  Musical  Happiness 


epiftaan  months  ago  Loub  Windt,  I0*yaar 
old  pupil  of  tha  ^maron  School  in  Chi* 
cago,  know  nothing  whatavar  about  tha 
XyUphona. 

Today  ha  appaars  ragularly  as  faaturad 
soUbt  of  many  school  orchastras..  Ha  b  in 
constant  damand  (aftar  school)  at  Udgas, 
clubs,  thaatars  and  convantions.  And  ha 
aams  up  to  $30  for  aach  appaarancal. 

Asida  from  tha  monay,  think  of  tha  fun 
that  Loub  has;  and  considar  tha  futura  ha 


has  bafora  him  ...  all  bacausa  ha  had  tha 
good  sansa  to  saUct  tha  most  briMUnt  and 
spactacular  and  yat  tka  aasiast  of  faistru* 
mants  to  pUyi 

Loub'  axparUnca  b  raai  food  for  thought 
for  studants  who  raally  want  to  succaad. 
Why  not  invastigata  by  writing  today  for 
tka  now  Doagan  catalogua  taHing  aH  about 
tha  Daagan  lina  and  tha  spacUl  proposition 
for  school  musicUns? 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc. 

1770  Berteeu  Ave.,  Chicago,  iH. 


DEPT.  5991 


I  wish  to  compliment  you  upon  the 
fine  maKasine  that  you  are  puttinr  out. 
I  don't  see  how  I  uaed  to  ret  alonr 
without  it  With  such  low  subscrip* 
tion  rates,  it  is  well  worth  twice  the 
present  price.  Aa  an  instructor  of  in* 
strumental  music  in  the  public  schools, 
I  find  it  most  valuable,  and  our  school 
library  shall  always  take  it  as  long  as 
I  have  anythinr  to  say  about  it — B.  R. 
/afcey.  Director  of  Instrumental  Mu* 
sic,  Halley,  Idaho. 
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^  eST  1667  XT'  OVMU6IC 

Undrr  Auspices  of  CtncmmiH  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Bend  Department 

under  direction  of  Dr.  Frank  Simon 
America’s  foremost  cometist  and  band  leader 
is  integrally  a  part  of  O 

The  Department  of  Public  School  Music 

(Instrumental  Saperviaor  Division) 

Dagraas  I.  S.  and  M.  A.  in  Education  Offered  by  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,  for  Music  Study  Dona  at  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music 

Address:  Dept.  S.  M.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Tke  Cornet  Supreme 

(Pat  Jaa.  UN) 

BLESSING 


DE/VCAN  WORLD  S  FINEST  PERCUSSION  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


umpet  That  Knows  No  Competition 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Kentucky 


The  music  situation  in  Kentucky 
schools,  which  is  being  given  en> 
couragement  by  the  Kentucky  Band  and 
Orchestra  Directors'  Association,  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville,  is  showing  signs  of 
fast  falling  in  line  with  national  rules, 
regulations,  and  standards.  While  the 
cbnsensus  of  opinion  is  that  Kentucky 
is  behind  some  of  the  more  progressive 
states  in  the  standard  set  by  its  bands, 
it  is  admitted  that  it  is  far  ahead  of 
some  of  those  whose  program  was 
started  several  years  ago.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Band  and  Orchestra  Association 
has  definitely  planned  to  assume  a  most 
aggressive  iwsition  toward  pushing  the 
bands  and  orchestras  of  the  State  up  to 
the  high  standard  enjoyed  by  other 
states. 

The  Association  held  its  regular  meet¬ 
ing  In  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  Saturday,  De¬ 
cember  3.  The  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  Highlands  Band  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  McKenna  is  director.  Mr. 
Russell  Bridges  is  business  manager  of 
the  band.  Hearty  appreciation  was  ex¬ 
tended  them  for  the  splendid  way  the 
meeting  was  staged.  Briefly,  the  pro¬ 
gram  included  a  most  comprehensive 
lecture  on  the  perplexities  of  the  tuba, 
by  the  well  known  soloist,  Wm.  Bell, 
member  of  the  Armco  Band  and  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony.  August  Schaeffer, 
first  trumpet  Cincinnati  Symphony,  dis¬ 
cussed  and  analysed  “The  Construction 
of  March  Music.”  Dr.  Frank  Simon, 
one  of  the  outstanding  band  directors  of 
the  United  States,  conducted  the  Fort 
Thomas  band  through  the  playing  of 
several  of  the  19S4  contest  numbers. 

Ouest  conductors  were  Dr.  Simon, 
John  N.  Klohr,  Henry  Fillmore,  Ralph 
W.  Price,  Jacob  Bohrer,  and  Walter 
Esberger.  Dinner,  followed  by  a  con¬ 
cert  by  the  Highlands  Band,  brought  the 
program,  to  a  close. 

An  interesting  article  is  at  hand, 
clipped  from  an  Augusta,  Ky.,  paper: 

“The  band  concert,  furnished  by  the 
Augusta  High  School  Band  on  Friday 
night,  was  much  enjoyed  by  those  in  at¬ 
tendance.  It  is  regrettable  that  .the 
cltisens  of  Augusta  fall  to  realise  what 
an  asset  this  young  band  of  musicians 
is  to  the  city  and  surrounding  country." 

There  are  scores  of  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  which  fall, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  the  school  band.  The 
concert  was  played  on  November  7,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the 
trip  to  the  State  Contest.  The  concert 
included  a  cornet  solo,  a  trumpet  trio, 
and  a  saxophone  solo  in  addition  to  the 
band  numbers.  Mrs.  C.  Q.  Steen  is  the 
director  of  the  band.  Augusta  always 
has  a  fine  band  and  deserves  the  support 
of  the  community. 

Other  concerts  throughout  the  state 
Included  those  by  The  Manual  Training 
High  School  Band,  Louisville,  which 
used  “The  German  Band”  as  a  feature; 


Noiseless 


Floating  Adj'ustable  Tension  Valve 
Action  that  is  five  years  ahead  of  the 
times.  Valves  that  are  leak-proof  give 
more  power  with  less  effort.  No  un¬ 
certainty  on  the  high  notes — they  are 
right  there  when  you  want  them. 
However,  improved  valve  action  isn’t  all 
that  you  get — ^you  get  quick  response- 
easy  blowing  qualities — and  a  beauty  of 
tone  and  a  correctness  of  intonation  in 
all  registers  that  is  astounding.  In  this 
sensational  Trumpet,  you  find  many 
desirable  features  that  you  have  long 
dreamed  about  but  never  before  experi¬ 
enced.  T^ly  here's  a  Trumpet  that 
knows  no  competition — give  it  a  trial — 
let  it  speak  for  itself. 

JkgggttgfflwalF  Wt%eeSt 

This  beautiful  model  In  Satin  Silver  with 
Gold  Bell.  Spot  Gilded  Engraving,  with 
two  Gold  Trimmed  Mouthpieces,  complete 
In  a  DeLure  Plush-llned  Case,  lists  at 
IlSt.M.  Other  finishes  at  correspondingly 
attractive  prlcea 

5<s  Days  TWe/  ...  LiSarmi  Altewaace 
far  Fear  OU  /fistramant 


A” — A  machined  p 

suspension  ring.  Ml  / 

seated  snugly  over  / 

barrel.  Spiral  JQ 

spring  “Cf*  attached 
to  this  ex-  : 

pands  when  the 
piston  la  depressed 
contracts 
sharply  to  normal 
when  prsssn  re  Is  j 

release.  1  i 

'B” — Metal  stop  cov-  }  ' 

ered  by  felt  ciwh-  [ 
ion  welded  to  cen-  k  C. 
ter  rod  and  halts  ismm 

upward  thrust  of 
piston  at  proper  point. 

'D^' — Lower  portion  of  spring,  welded  to 
threaded  sleeve  that  rides  on  center  rod. 
By  turning  suspension  ring,  the  sleeve 
may  be  lowered  to  stiffen  the  action  or 
raised  to  lighten  It.  No  other  Trumpet — 
no  other  maker-offers  this  exclusive 
feature.  * 

‘B" — Only  one  guide  and  one  slot,  making 
it  absolutely  Impossible  to  insert  the 
piston  incorrectly. 


Rhythm  and  Pitch  Test 


Sent  Free  on  Request 

Build  up  your  instrumentation;  develop  new  material  for  your  band  or 
orchestra;  pick  your  beginners  from  those  who  possess  the  fundamental 
qualities  essential  to  success.  Mr.  McCreery's  **Tone  Test,*'  described 
briefly  in  the  October  issue  of  the  School  Musician,  will  help  yon  to 
predetermine  the  musical  fitness  of  all  applicants.  Complete  information 
and  blanks  sent  free,  on  request,  to  band  and  orchestra  directors.  When 
writing,  please  give  your  present  instrumentation,  or  state  what  instru¬ 
ments  you  would  like  to  add.  Have  this  material  on  hand  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  term.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 


Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co 


In  the  State-Lake  Building,  17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

Oeery  .  .  .  O.  B.  VgnNcM  .  .  .  William  Lyona  .  .  .  Howard  Lyoo* 


Picket 

i*  nothing  finer'’ 

Mads  by  Psns^,  Mudler  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Long  Island  Qty,  N.  Y. 

Frt*  eetetog  mod  ttrwu  upon  rtgutit. 

r  >>  .  e 

f^nzerMi 

ueller  K^Mrinet 

Ssnd  Ysw  Orders  for  Band  Mask  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

mm  umtmut  *<1®  MMC  SKUlIJn”  xima. 

Foreign  exchange  rates 
are  up  ))^with  no  de¬ 
crease  in  sigfat.The  prices 
of  all  imported  instru¬ 
ments  may  go  up— in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  Buffet 
Clarinets  made  in  Paris. 

While  our  pretcot  stock 
of  Buffets  last— we  make  you 
this  smactiTe  ofcr.  We  srill 
fill  TOUT  order  at  the  same  low 
prices  that  prevailed  60  days 
That  will  save  you  many 
dollars  over  the  new  prices 
which  may  soon  to  into  efikct. 

Act  quidcly  and  tM  the  ko- 
efit  of  this  limitctf  time  ottet. 

In  France— the  home  of  the 
Clarinet— Buffet  has  been  the 
leader  for  nearly  a  century. 


CUTS  $1 

Any  cut  appearing  in  the  reeding 
columns  of  The  Swool  Musigun 
nuiy  be  pnrchaaed  for  $1,  plna  10  eents 
in  stamps  to  cover  posuge.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  ents  pnblisbod  in  this  or 
any  isone,  as  far  back  as  September, 
1M3. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 


Pianial 

Coaas 


Arllak  Teacher 

SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

FINK  ARTS  BUlLDDtC  CfUCAiQO 


IT  PAYS  TO 
START  RIGHT! 


What  Develops 


Your  Musical  Ear 


(Continued  (rom  page  19) 


rhythms.  Boat  songs  and  many  more 
types  of  composition  have  a  distin¬ 
guishing  movement. 

Literature  and  art  also  have  many 
examples  of  monotony  in  their  balance 
and  the  student  of  these  arts  are  able 
to  recognise  such  examples. 

Twenty-six  years'  experience  in 
theatre,  concert,  and  dance  work,  in 
connection  with  teaching  piano  and 
theory  has  convinced  me  that  rhythm 
is  the  most  vital  of  the  three  elements 
of  music.  Melody  is  the  next  essen¬ 
tial,  and  the  coloring  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  which  is  harmony  is  next  in 
order. 

Certain  public  school  boards  have 
recognized  the  need  of  instructing  the 
children  In  the  lower  grades,  rhythm, 
time  and  tempo.  They  have  engaged 
competent  instructors,  who  have  or¬ 
ganized  rhythm  bands.  These  bands 
are  generally  composed  of  rhythmical 
instruments,  such  as  drums,  bones, 
bells,  triangles,  tambourines  and  casta¬ 
nets.  In  some  instances  there  is  a 
melody  instrument  included  in  the 
make  up,  such  as  a  violin,  fife  or  flute. 
The  students  soon  learn  that  the  time 
of  a  composition  is  simply  the  count 


C.  K.  GROUSE  CO. 

47  Brw*  Avt.,  Nwlh  AttMw*.  M«M. 
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Louisville  Male  High  School’s  annual 
concert:  and  a  concert  by  the  Ormsby 
Village  Band. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  directorships  of  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  in  several  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  state.  Mr.  Frederick  Brnst,  Michi¬ 
gan,  succeeded  Mr.  W.  W.  Bruce  at 
Manual,  Louisville.  Mr.  J.  Blliott,  Ma¬ 
rlon,  Indiana,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Junior  high  school  system  in  Louisville. 
Paul  Matthews,  formerly  director  of  the 
Shawnee  High  School  Band  at  Louisville, 
is  now  supervisor  of  music  in  I^exlngton. 
Mr.  John  Lewis.  Jr.,  who  has  had  phe- 
nominal  success  with  the  Winchester. 
Ky.,  Band,  has  taken  over  the  University 
of  Kentucky  Band.  Mr.  Elmer  Sulxer, 
former  'director,  is  now  doing  fine  work 
in  organizing  radio  listening  stations  in 
the  isolated  mountain  districts. 


or  beat  Rhythm  is  the  steady  move¬ 
ment  of  the  time  or  count  Tempo 
is  the  speed  at  which  the  time  or  count 
moves. 

The  student  In  the  rhythm  band 
soon  learns  to  feel  the  movement  of 
many  forms  of  composition.  He 
readily  recognizes  the  march,  waltz, 
mazurka,  swing  or  cradle  song,  Spanish 
dance,  and  the  reason  for  the  changes 
in  tempo  in  various  marches.  A 
funeral  march  and  a  grand  march  are 
both  written  in  4/4  time.  The  first 
mentioned  march  is  played  with  a  slow 
count  of  1-2-3-4,  and  the  second  is 
played  with  the  same  count  but  is 
livelier  in  movement.  Hence  the  dif- 


Tou  have  been  getting  a  number  of 
subscriptions  from  members  of  my  be¬ 
ginner’s  band,  and  they’re  tickled  pink 
with  the  first  issue.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  magazine  for  four  years  now, 
and  always  recommend  it  very  strongly 
to  my  band  people.  Tour  publication 
goes  far  toward  establishing  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  fellowship  with  other  school 
musicians,  strangers  though  they  may 
be,  and  in  setting  a  higher  and  more 
definite  goal  than  we  can  set  up  within 
the  pupil’s  ordinary  experiences.  It’s 
like  having  a  music  festival  each 
month  to  read  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. — Alvin  Duia,  Director,  Kimball, 
Nebraska,  County  High  School  Bands. 


Bay  a  standard  gate  at  the 
oataet! 

AvoM  ezpeaalve  trade-laa! 
InstraaMate  aheald  aM.  aat 
haadirap,  playan! 

Haaast  weriuaaaahlp  eeaata! 
Cerreet  aeale  la  laapertnati 
’The  beat  is  alwaya  ehaapeat  in 
the  end! 

Hayaea  Natea  are  kaearn  aad 
naed  the  warld  ever — 
WHTt— They  are  A-1  lastra- 
meata! 


CmttJog  mmt  apen  raeaesf. 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


Its  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 


RINGS  &  PINS  FOR  SCHOOL  BANDS 


save 


LUMMERS  whoTaluesacceu  will  always  find  diat  it  pays 
to  follow  the  example  ochos  who  h^  gained  the  t(^ 


like  to  BtoT  other  arett  pcofiettioaeU,  "Bob"  atctLecdy 
Dmmt  ia  el)  hit  work  tad  remminradt  them  to  ell  who 
wtat  the  bcM.  For  more  ebaa  yeatt  Leedy  iattnuaents 
have  been  krtt  choice  of  Aaierica’t  arcuetc  trtistt.  They'll 
help  you  to  biaacti  noicker  tnccett 


mtUet-pUyeo  iatcramenrs.  FiUed  with  hdpfal  hii 
dramaiM  A  pott  card  will  btiaa  ic  No  obliaacioa. 


Blm — When  I  was  ten  years  old  my 
•  father  gare  me  a  very  valnahle  ring. 
Would  yon  oare  to  see  it? 

Bdna — Rather!  I  Jnst  adore  an¬ 
tiques. 


A  modest  Scotchman,  In  speaking  of 
his  family,  said: 

"The  Douglas  family  is  a  Terra, 
Terra  auld  Scotch  Scotch  ftmilly.  The 
line  rlns  awa’  back  into  antiquity.  We 
dinna  ken  hoo  far  back  It  tins,  but 
it’s  a  lang,  lang  way  back,  and  the 
history  of  the  Douglas  fairily  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Uto  Tolnmes.  In  aboot  the 
middle  of  the  third  Tolume,  in  a  ma^ 
glnal  note,  we  read,  ‘Aboot  this  time 
the  warld  was  created.’" — ^New  Out¬ 
look.  a 


Wkh  Hsny  Sosnik’s  Edgewstet  Beech  Hotel  Orchestra  in 
Chicago— is  a  drummer  who  ranks  with  the  eery  best  in  t^ 
profienion.  Robert  William  Conzelmann  is  the  percussion  ar^ 
who  the  tempo  of  this  fine  dance  band.  Formerly  with 

Paul  Biese,  Isham  Tones,  Gene  Goldkette  and  other  big  time 
outfits;  "Bob"  has  lutd  well-rounded  experience  that  makes 
the  "master”  drummer. 


Kcom 


HENCE 

-  lEn  HIDE 
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ferenco  in  tempos.  One  is  counted 
much  slower  than  the  other. 

The  third  Tital  element  we  will  con¬ 
sider  is  harmony.  Webster  defines 
harmony  as,  "Music  regarded  as  a» 
agreeable  blending  of  tones”  We  read 
about  harmony  in  the  school  room, 
harmony  on  the  ball  field,  harmony  In 
politics,  and  in  Tarions  other  works 
of  endeaTor.  Then  the  clear  definition 
of  harmony  would  be,  “The  smooth 
progression  of  sound,  motiTS  ot  ideas.” 

Without  harmony  we  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  enjoy  the  duet,  trio,  quartette, 
string  and  brass  ensembles,  piano, 
pipe-organ  and  choirs.  There  is  one 
thing  more  beautiful  than  a  crowd 
singing  “The  Star  Spanfldud  Banner" 
and  that  ia  to  hear  the  same  composi¬ 
tion  rendered  by  mixed  Toicee,  singing 
from  an  arrangement,  and  supported 
by  an  orchestra  or  band. 

Prodigies  in  music  are  generally  de¬ 
veloped  in  temilies  where  the  parent 
or  parents  ^Te  a  good  conception  of 
the  rudiments  and  elements  of  music. 
The  child  that  shows  exceptional 
ability  in  the  study  of  music  is  gen¬ 
erally  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  capa¬ 
ble  instructor  and  this  competent 
teacher  will  bring  out  the  hidden 
talent.  The  association  of  ideas  from 
the  masters  or  close  contact  with  them 
will  greatly  dexelop  the  ambition. 

I  hope  that  this  article  will  help 
the  layman  as  well  as  the  student  of 
music  to  better  understand  the  three 
Tilal  elements  of  music,  which  are 
melody,  rhythm  and  hsurmony. 

My  final  statement  no  doubt  will  be 
criticised  but  I  wish  to  giTe  my  defini¬ 
tion  of  talent  as  I  undwstand  this 
much  discussed  word,  “Talent  is  the 
desire,  tendencp  and  ambition  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  certain  Jleld  of  endeavor, 
and  the  development  of  talent  depends 
upon  environment,  special  training  and 
plenty  of  hard,  very  hard  work.” 


Given 
for  your 
Rehearsal 


This  sounding  bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  qweial  alloy  metal  of  which  the  ridi 
sustained  tone  is  definitely  perfect  in  pitch  at  all  times.  The  rubber  sounding  ball 
eliminates  all  harshness  ct  impact  wbra  struck  against  bar.  Thera  is  no  mallet  to 
lose  or  misplace— the  rubber  ball  is  merely  flipp^  with  the  finger  to  produce  the 
tone.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the  brantifid  new  Black  Frost  finish.  Bar  may 
be  used  horisontally  or  bnng  on  the  wall  by  a  hanger  proTided  for  that  purpose. 
”A”  for  ordieatra.  ”Bb"  for  band. 

Given,  postpaid,  wkh  IS  yearly  subs  at  60c  each.  Only 
6  cents  a  month  far  10  big  issues,  any  one  worth  ten  timet 
the  price.  Bendsmeml  OrdtesOiant!  Get  this  for  your 
rehearsal  room. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Dlinois 
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In  the  Oetoher,  l$3»,  iaene  of  thie  maga- 
etne  aggemre4  a  ehort  poem  <m  "A  Smile." 
Cecil  Morgan  of  SoeeviUe,  California,  read 
it  and  Hked  tt.  She  Weed  U  verp  much. 
She  Weed  it  eo  veil  that  U  prompted  her 
to  vrUe  eomething  abont  a  frovn,  and 
here  It  ie: 

A  FROWN 

A  frown  la  like  a  shadow. 

That  darkens  all  the  day. 

It  tips  the  peaks  of  life  with  (loom. 
And  be(s  the  clouds  to  stay. 

The  soul  (rows  sad  that  sees  this 
frown. 

And  feels  Its  coura(e  fall. 

A  frown  Is  Just  like  shadows, 

Ca8tin(  sadness  over  all. 


Chrietmae  oarde  t  Thep  eeem  more 
beantifetl  thie  pear  than  ever  before. 
Mmphe  it  ie  beomue  I  am  more  receptive 
to  eoothing  terms.  And  there  vere  novel 
onee,  too.  And  here  ie  one  from  feUove 
in  orUne,  pubUehere  of  the  Motional 
Sporteman.  It  ie  in  rime,  and  I  think  it 
ie  too  good  to  keep.  The  onlp  unfortunate 
feature  ie  that  mp  two  epUable  name 
doeen’t  eound  eo  veil  la  the  laet  line.  I 
would  be  vilUng  to  change  it  to  Smith  or 
Brovn. 

This  shall  be  no  made-of-cardboard 

(reetlaCi 

No  paraphrase  of  do-come-up-some-tlme. 
No  mesaa(e  blunt  and  bearded  with  re- 
peatln(. 

Instead,  a  royal  handshake  set  to  rhyme! 

Today,  In  truth,  our  shop  Is  shop  no 
lon(er. 

Tou  really  ou(ht  to  view  our  Christmas 
tree. 

For  that  would  make  our  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas”  stron(er. 

We’d  say  it  so  you’d  hear  It,  don’t  you 
see? 

Today  our  desks,  devoid  of  memoran¬ 
dums. 

Are  favored  places  where  our  friends 
may  sit 

In  threes  and  fours,  in  dosens  or  in 
tandems; 

In  Jollity,  comraderie,  and  wit. 

Don’t  hesitate.  Don’t  even  knock  for 

entry- 

’The  latch  is  out!  The  Tuletlde  lire  Is 
lit! 

Christmas  spirit  is  the  password.  (We’re 
the  sentry!) 

"Merry  Christmas,’’  Mr.  Shepherd! 
You’re  part  of  It. 


“Well,  what  of  ItT’ 

Maybe  you  don’t  need  a  Blo(an  like 
that,  but  I  need  It — ^BAD.  I  have  a 
(reat  little  trick  of  takin(  myself  too 
seriously.  If  I  have  a  toothache  or 
heartache,  it’s  the  worst  toothache  or 
heartache  that  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  human  history.  If  Tm  mad,  it’s  the 
worst  mad. 

You  wouldn’t  (uess  it  to  meet  me. 
I’m  a  bi(,  buxom,  beamln(  blonde  with 
a  lot  of  (lad  hand  technique — but 


nevertheless,  that’s  the  way  I  am. 
Underneath  the  wide  open  spaces  of 
my  smile  there’s  plenty  of  peeve.  And 
I  always  consider  anythin(  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  me  as  front  pa(e  news. 

But,  of  course,  it  isn’t! 

I’ve  had  lots  of  life,  but  none  of  it’s 
novel.  It  all  has  happened  to  some  one 
else  before.  I  didn’t  invent  tears  or 
tummy  aches — I  didn’t  copyri(ht  the 
blues.  Suppose  they  do  happen  to  m^— 

WHAT  OF  ITT 

That’s  life. 

“It  isn’t  the  thln(s  that  happen  to 
you  that  count — it’s  how  you  take 
them."  I  didn’t  originate  that  senti¬ 
ment — but  I  discover  anew  each  day 
how  true  It  Is. 

Almost  anything  can  happen  to  you 
and  probably  will.  And  It  may  rile  you 
a  lot — but  It  Isn’t  greatly  Important 
either  to  you  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  only  things  that  are  important 
— the  only  things  that  are  lasting — are  | 
the  reactions  of  your  own  character 
under  strain. 

Lincoln  called  them  “the  proud  and 
invincible  motions  of  character.”  They 
alone  matter. 

Thousands  of  people  have  died  of 
tuberculosis.  But  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  lived  gaily  and  generously  and  gal¬ 
lantly  in  spite  of  it.  His  crumbling 
lungs  hurt  him  dreadfully,  but  he  saw 
plainly  that  lungs,  well  or  111,  do  not 
count  greatly  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
He  realised  that  the  greatest  thing  a 
man  may  achieve  in  this  short  adven¬ 
ture  is  not  breath,  but  Wisdom — and 
Love.  So  he  shrugged  away  his  pain 
and  weakness  and  he  gave  all  he  had 
to  achieve  that  imperishable  treasure. 
In  the  face  of  death  he  cried, 

“WELL,  WHAT  OP  IT!” 

And  now  most  of  us  do  not  even 
know  that  the  great  R.  L.  S.  had  tuber¬ 
culosis.  We  only  know  he  left  us 
Beauty  and  ’Truth. 

"WELU  WHAT  OP  IT!"  ’That’S  more 
than  a  flippant  retort.  It  Is,  I  think, 
the  bravest  challenge  a  man  may  make 
to  Pate. 

— ^Robinson. 


Written  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
Century  by  ’Thomas  Hood,  English  poet. 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold. 
Molten,  graved,  hammered  and  rolled; 
Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold; 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought  and  sold. 
Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled. 

Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by 
the  old 

To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard 
mold; 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold; 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousandfold! 

How  widely  Its  agencies  vary: 

To  save — to  ruin — to  curse — to  bless — 
As  even  its  minted  coins  express. 

Now  stamped  with  the  image  of  Good 
Queen  Bess, 

And  now  of  a  bloody  Mary. 


For  the  1934  Gintests 

SOLOS 

uid  ENSEMBLES 

for  Wind  Inatnunents 

Write  for  list  of  oar  poblkatioas 
and  tell  ns  yoar  needs.  We  will 
send  music  on  approval  to  respon¬ 
sible  parties. 


THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


A  Better  Reed 


CRESCENT  SHA1%D  EDCS 

new  I  ...  DISTINCTIVE  I 
For  Details 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Soithen  Bui  &  Orchestra  Caap 

"On  ths  Btoatifnt  GM  CoatT 
For  Boys  and  (su-ls 
LOW  RATES  BEST  ADVANTAGES 
For  ioformatioa  srrite 
Bi  iiRn  j.  FRANTZ 
1.  S.  U.  SAool  of  Mnsie  BaSm  Rflagab  La. 


THE  OHIO  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  CAMP 
At  Cedar  Point 

Eight  oedu  of  wiusicol  hwtmctioa  and 
recreatioo.  The  finest  musical  camp  in 
America.  Loweat  tmtioo. 

ieme  2»-^Asg.  M,  MM 

P.  F.  McCormick 
n«  w.  Nth  St,  gsvsiMid,  o. 


Whan  yon  Thfadc  of  Ott  Thkdc  of 

DALBEY*S  OMAHA  SPECIAL 
TROMBONE  end  VALVE  OILS 

At  your  dealer’s,  2Sc,  by  mail  3Sc. 
Theie  is  no  snbstttnte  for  quality. 
Leaders:  Send  for  sample  parts  of  out 
band  pobUeationa. 

W.  R.  Dnliay  Mode  Co,  Oamlm,  Nabr. 


(Clarmetie;  Slepatreb  \ 
anil  SleftniKt^li  I 

ANY  MAKE  -  ANT  BREAK  I 


ELKHART  INDIANA  7 


QUAL1TONE.REEDS 

CHOICE  CANE-4IAND  FINISHED 
15  Oarinet  or  8  Alto  Sax  or  7  Tenor 
or  C  Melody  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

W.  W.  DOHERTY.  Reed  Maker 

m  Congraae  St,  ParUned,  Mahae 


I 


Holton 


Qualit/  Band  Instruments 


Why  did  the  cop  make  you  more 
your  ear  away  trom  my  horee? 

Almost  arrested  me  for  parking 
near  a  ping. 


Professor — I  am  going  to  speak  on 
liars  today.  How  many  hare  read  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  text? 

Nearly  erery  student  raised  his 
hand. 

Professor — Good!  You  are  the  Tery 
group  to  whom  I  wish  to  talk.  There 
is  no  twenty-fifth  chapter. 


WHAT  U  iun  totUy  may  profit 
toBKMTOw.  AB  the  radio  *0“^ 
of  to^y  were  once  bexinners.  Who 
knowa  bat  that  you  too  may  aomc  dv 
be  a  heralded  feature  over  ue  air.  All 
it  takes  is  an  easy  piayins  HoHoo 
and  firm  detenninatioa  to  snocced. 
While  you  are  leaminx  y<*  are  haring 
fan,  Kt>t»S  places  and  doing  tinags- 
Hsilan  malms  sasy-ts  play  esraste, 


Bamd  laatriimeiits 

Hm  Isa  arics  sad  Ufh  quUty  af  ‘'ladlsaa”  lastrs- 
■aou  haw  snabM  naay  idMaU  Is  sokkly  arsaalas 
sad  dswlaa  las  bands.  Oar  band  arcaaisart  artll  ba 
flad  to  balp  ms.  Wlthast  ablicsttaa  at  aai  kind, 
writs  Ibr  eatalae  and  raasaat  tins  whan  oar  band 
oraaniaar  any  sail  with  aanptot  and  eamplaU  dslatlt 
si  aar  ilnala  wsakly  payaMat  plan.  Writs  today  saw. 

Band  Organisation  Dept. 


Dolly  was  Just  home  after  her  first 
day  at  school. 

"Well,  darling,"  said  her  mother, 
"what  did  they  teach  you?” 

“Not  much,”  replied  the  child,  "I’Te 
got  to  go  again.” 


INDIANA 


an  trial  toa.  Easy  «armn  arraaigad. 
H'nlr  today  for  cotoiog  of  prices  on 
the  imstrummt  you  tastal  to  pUy. 
Pleose  teU  us  your  choice  of  mstru- 

PRANK  HOLTON  A  CO. 

144  N.  Ckarch  St.  Efidwra.  Win 


Band  Instriunent  Coa 

SubeUUmryoJth*  Mesrtin  Mmssd  Inutrumont  Co. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


"And  how  is  your  husband  getting 
on  with  his  reducing  exercises?" 

"You’d  be  surprised.  That  battle¬ 
ship  he  had  tattooed  on  his  chest  is 
only  a  rowboat” 


Teacher — Explain  the  meaning  of 
nonsense. 

Pupil — ^An  elephant  hanging  orer  a' 
cliff  with  its  tail  tied  to  a  daisy. 


DipmAf  FR  jm  K  L  I  R 
Me.  W  IRSTRUMERTRL 
ERSEMRLEt 

Traaaaribad  Iv  SKS.  J.  TSISXAUS 

WOODWIND 

Flats,  Obaa,  ClarlasC  Ham  aad  Baaasm 
Ostoolats  with  Ssara 

Salat  d'Aawor  (LswTa  OisaUng)  Op.  U.Bcar  l.tt 

HaoMrams.  Op.  141  Ms.  T . Dwrak  1.44 

BUaiidaa  (fraai  Hath  art's  Salta)  Op.  44..0rto|  1.44 

April  (Batomtlnflrrhm)  Op.  ST  Mo.  4 . 

.  Ihehatkawtoy  l.M 

(a)  Sarabands  . Ooralll 

(b)  Oooranto  . CarsUl  l.tt 

(a)  Arlsm  (B  lOmr) . TBrttnl 

(b)  Xwnint  Sang  . Tbitlnl  l.tt 

Shm  (arFloto).  Clarlaat  Mam  and  Banssa 

(a)  mmw  (O  Malar) . Baattarm 

(b)  Mlwiat  (Iiato  Qalatot  la  B  Malar) . 


MOUTH  PI  EG 


Jack — Could  I  borrow  your  tuxedo 
tonight,  old  man? 

Ed — Sure,  if  you’ll  return  it  to  Tom 
and  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  gire  it  back 
to  Bill. 


"Do  you  think  she  belieres  in  elope- 
mentr’ 

"I  should  say  not.  She  wouldn’t  even 
let  her  conscience  run  away  with  her.” 


Bb  Baas  Saaapbma....  11.44 

Try  SOS  at  thass  Goldbrrk  mastar- 
plVam  andass  tww  gwstly  Itltopiaata 
boas  aad  piaylfip  qnaMtlas  at  nay  to- 
atnawaat.  SsUAstloa  soar  jat aad  to 
aMasymdaadsd.Ordtoairsstfrwtbli 
adwrtiaaaMntorask  ynaramaleilialto, 

ABTRITB  COLDBBCK 


‘Say,  your  orercoat  is  rather  loud. 
'Not  when  I  put  a  muffler  on.” 


Prof. — Of  course,  you  all  know  what 
the  inside  of  a  corpuscle  is  like. 

Stude — Most  ot  us  do,  but  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  exidain  it  for  the  benefit  of  them 
as  hare  never  been  Inside  one. 


INTRODUCTORY 

SPECIAL 

MANUSCRIPT  paper.  18  staves,  11  x 
14,  20  doable  sheets  lor  75c  postpaid. 
Higheat  qnaKty. 

“Coarse  in  Modern  -  Embellitbment.” 
Complete  detailed,  progressive  lessons  in 
iinprovising  inclnding  harmony.  $1.50. 
“Orcbestratioa  Chart"  range,  clef, 
aoand,  transpositioa,  etc.,  of  all  instm- 
ments.  Ahsoittte  necessity  to  arrangera 
50c. 

“Profesuonal  Saxophone  Technic”  40 
lessoaia  arith  detailed  expUnationa  for 
advanced  stndenta  to  become  profea- 
aionala  qnickly.  $2.00. 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

SI29  W.  North  Avonuo 
_ MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Winning  mthosiastic,  na¬ 
tion-wide  adoption  .  .  . 
CfHnbines,  in  one  group, 
beginning  and  advanced 
players  . . .  Books  I  and  II, 
progressively  arranged. 

PARTS  EACH,  50  CENTS 

SohA  for  copies  om  epprovet. 


“Why  are  you  so  late?” 

"I  fell  down  stairs.” 

"Well,  that  shouldn’t  have  taken  you 
so  long.” 


The  man  from  Oklahoma  had  Just 
arrived  in  Bonton. 

"Hey,  offloer,”  he  said  to  a  police¬ 
man,  "can  you  tell  me  where  Is  a  good 
place  to  stop  atV 

“Just  before  the  at!"  the  officer  re¬ 
plied,  continuina  down  the  street, 
swinging  his  nightstick. 
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All  Aluminum 
L  String  Bass 

Dattgaed  mmd  Spomaored 

\  ^ 

Joseph  E.  Mmddy 


Cannot  Warp  or  Split 
Endorsed  by  Authorities 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  constniction 
of  modern  musical  instruments.  Dest¬ 
ined  to  replace  the  wood  bass  among 
both  amateurs  and  professionals,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  school  orchestras. '  Made 
entirely  of  light,  strong,  electrically 
welded  Duraluminum,  except  the 
fingerboard.  Cannot  warp,  split  or 
crack  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  As 
light  in  weight  as  wood  bass  and 
bMutifully  finished.  Possesses  deep, 
resonant  tone  of  cello-like  purity  and 
quick,  easy  response.  Endors^  by 
many  prominent  directors  and  music 
supervisors. 

NEW  LOW  PRia 

Prices  recently  substantially  reduced. 
Write  now  for  complete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special  introductory 
'  ofer  to  schools.  No  obligation. 


C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd 


FOR  YOUR  RAND 
They  qhm  you  lastinq 
Mfisf  action. 

Write  for 
Free  Catalog  and 
Goth  Samples 


QQ  Desiqns  IN  COLORS 

,n  ..m"?  new 

Uniform  Catalog 


DeMoulin  Bros. &  Co 


Greenville,  Illinois 


UNIFORMSvl 


CRADDOCK  COMPANV  \ 

caA-.-jocK  b  och.\n-a  m  * 


Roster 
of  the 

Clinic  Band 


(Contiimed  from  page  11) 


Baker  and  Allen  Platt,  Champaign; 
Joseph  Calandro  and  Wilson  Lambert, 
Taylorville;  Leslie  Conavay,  Spring- 
field;  Kenneth  Dickhut,  Blnier  Fraser 
and  Harvey  Hoffman,  Quincy;  Theodore 
Jacobs  and  Oeorge  McEwan,  Elgin; 
Eugene  Qraham,  Gordon  Shutts  and 
James  Van  Slyke,  Waukegan;  Tom  Mc¬ 
Cann,  West  Frankfort;  Forrest  Moul¬ 
ton,  Roodhouse;  Joe  Overman  and 
Lewis  Zerby,  Urbana;  Gerald  Richards, 
Freeport;  Glen  Richardson,  Rock 
Island;  Craig  Ward,  Bradford;  and 
Donald  Wood,  Waverly. 

BASSOON:  James  Campbell  and  John 
Edwards,  Urbana;  William  Weichlein, 
(F'roviso),  Maywood. 

ALTO  CLARINEJTS:  Richard  Cope. 
Joliet;  Paul  Hines,  Springfield. 

BASS  CLARINET:  Vernon  Forgue, 
Maywood;  Herman  Hahn,  Springfield. 

ALTO  SAXOPHONES:  Robert  Det- 
klar,  Freeport:  Allan  Sherrod,  Robin¬ 
son;  Jack  Williamson,  Joliet. 

TENOR  SAXOPHONES:  Robert  Gun- 
lock,  Urbana;  Wayne  Kimball,  Harvard. 

BARITONE  SAXOPHONES:  Earl 

Archer,  Springfield;  Teddy  Knox,  Rock 
Island;  Robert  Stevens,  Arthur. 

CORNETS:  Ftank  Baird,  Robert 

Breidert,  Wayne  Engle  and  Jack  Brick- 
son,  Joliet:  David  Brunbert,  Wauke¬ 
gan;  Arthur  Harris,  Quincy;  Henry 
Jackson,  Maywood;  Lester  Wernts, 
Freeport. 

TRUMPETS:  Walter  Auerswald, 

Bridgeport;  John  Bero,  Ellgin:  Julius 
Credity,  Maywood. 

FLUBGEK.  HORN:  Earl  Biddle, 
Joliet;  Carl  Karlson,  Majrwood;  Parker 
Sandmeyer,  Springfield. 

FRENCH  HORNS:  Louis  Boehm, 
(Proviso), Maywood;  Antony  Vlrsa,  May- 
wood;  Roger  Conkllng,  Robert  Francis 
and  Fred  Schwab,  Joliet;  Robert  Engle, 
Freeport:  Ted  Halbeck  and  Bob  Reeves, 
Quincy;  Robert  Tapp,  Urbana. 

BARITONES:  Charles  Camp,  May- 
wood;  Leonaid  Prentice,  Waukegan: 
Harry  Shaw,  Joliet. 

TROMBONIS:  Harry  Baxter,  Joliet; 
Leland  Boswell,  Jonesboro;  Chester 
Brosseit  and  Robert  Jones,  Maywood; 
Eugene  Leetch,  Kankakee;  Harry 
Lewis,  Champaign;  Ralph  Overman, 
Urbana;  Willard  Stalker,  Farmer  City. 

TUBAS:  Charles  Bode  and  Allan 
Davies,  Joliet;  Joe  Burrus,  Villa  Grove; 
Lyle  Dentinger,  Champaign;  Dominick 
Donna,  Collinsville:  Jack  Engle,  Free¬ 
port;  Daniel  Greene,  Taylorville:  Gil¬ 
bert  Hennessey,  Springfield^  ;  Omar 
Lemery,  Waukegan;  Myron  Lush, 
Quincy;  Louis  Marchl,  Maywood;  Sid¬ 
ney  Raffelson,  Elgin. 

STRING  BASSES;  Paul  Dirks,  Quincy; 
Edwin  Waldmire,  Springfield. 

SNARE  DRUMS:  Rolfe  Newton. 

Harvard;  LeRoy  Powers,  Joliet;  Wil¬ 
bert  Soderquist,  Waukegan. 

BASS  DRUMS:  Earl  Emery,  Joliet; 
Jack  Wicks,  Springfield. 

CYMBAL:  Jack  Stokes,  Taylorville. 

XYLOPHONE:  Mark  Hahney,  Joliet. 

TYMPANI:  Leslie  Hinds,  Joliet 

CLERK:  Frank  Leonard,  Drum 

Major,  Springfield. 


PETTIBONE 

>HR^UHIF0RMS 


SCHOOL  1^ 
ZZZ.  BANDS 

Hjgh  Class  Tailorisur  fl 

wiui  Style,  Fit  and  Com-  U 

fort.  ~ 

Scad  for  CatalM  362S 
Samples  and  Pri^ 

Most  Pnse  wiaaiag  bands 
wear  antfomaa  made  by 

The  PutSuM  Bm.  Hff.  Cik 

Vmforms  and  Lodye  Supplies 


for  School  Bands 

Wbsthsr  year  leboal  teealree 
caps  sad  esses  w  s  eenplete 

onitwai.  yea  win  Sad  ealy  the 
beet  ia  the  Creddeek  Use. 

Oar  besatiflil  aea  eetales 


UNIFORMS 
•nd  CAPES 

give  servlee  only  in  pro- 
portioD  to  tbeir  oripnal 
cost  IMgniiied  quality 
merchandise  is  adver¬ 
tised  aocordingiy,  and 
we  can  conrinee  you  with 
our  new  School  Band 
Catalogue  and  Samples. 
Write  today  and  mention 
colors  of  materials  de¬ 
sired. 

Gmtm  Evans  &  Ca^  he. 

miiHbat.  Pbiiiimi  .ra. 


HAYNES-SCHWELM  COMPANY 

FLUTES 

Solid  Nickel  aavnr  PfaMss,  Sihrsr  Plabsd. 
SoBd  Ststfiag  SOvar  Fhitsa 

4lf4  Wasiiingfeo  Sf.  Beefoa  31,  Hess. 
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^%is  BOOK 


Amaze  Your  Friends 


The  Music 
Conductor’s  Manual 

Br  FSU>  E.  WATEKS 

ia  Uw  efmmim  BmIi  af  tka  Laacaaca  af  Mnaic 

It  is  a  complete  coarse  in  the  art  of 
conducting'  Told  and  illustrated  so  that 
any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  com¬ 
plete  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you 
to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any 
school  musician.  No  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra,  Musician,  no  Si^rvisor,  Bandmas¬ 
ter,  or  Orchestra  Director  should  be 
wi^out  this  manual.  No  other  bo(4c 
ever  published  will  give  you  so  much 
information — help— enjoyment. 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 

WitlM>ut  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  the  Waters  Conductor’s  Manual 
without  spending  a  penny  for  it 
out  among  your  friends  and  get  six 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(60c  a  year)  and  this  book  will  sent 
you  free — postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a 
limited  offer.  You  know  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Start  right  now. 
Send  in  your  list  b^ore  ffie  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Start  today. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

‘m  N.  Mfchifun  Ave.  CHICAGO 


A  3000  Mile  Bargain  Counter 


S5  WORDS  FOR  tLM 


MUSICIANS  NOTICE:  CompoM,  arranKC, 
make  money  I  Onr  new,  modern,  twenty  lesMn 
coorae  in  nactkal  Compoaing  and  Arranging 
whidi  U  Uglily  recommended  by  pnbliahert  and 
mnatciana,  will  teach  yon  to  compoac  and  ar- 
range  in  a  professional  style  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Send  today  for  free  information. 
Ed  Cbenette,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

ATTENTION:  Learn  to  play  hot  chort^; 
send  for  these  foor  orchestra  choruses — Lime- 
house  Bhics,  Wabash  Blues,  St.  Louis  Blues 
and  Darktown  Strutters  Ball,  for  $1.00.  Clar., 
Eb  and  Bb  Sax  and  Trumpet  parts.  Modem 
Arranger,  Room  503,  811  Prospect  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ATTENTION:  Home  Study  Course  in  Har¬ 
mony.  School  songs  arranged  for  band  and  or* 
diestra.  Vocal  instmmentid  ensemble  arrang¬ 
ing.  Accompaniments.  Copying.  W.  J.  Skeat, 
Box  144,  l^nsing,  Michigan. 

ATTENTION :  WHITTLE.  Southwest’s 
Most  Complete  Band  ft  Orchestra  Instrument 
House.  Distributors  of  Conn,  "Zenith”  and 
"Cavalier”  Band  Instruments.  Ludwig  Drums. 
-  -  •  -  WHIT- 

Texas. 


ExDCTt  Repairing.  Ljnge  Bargain  List.  V 
TLB  Music  Company,  Dept.  B,  Dallas, 


BASSOON  REEDS:  Hand  made  from  choice 
sdect  cane  and  each  reed  tested.  Six  reeds  for 
$3J0.  Steel  plaque,  red  reed  finishing.  30c 
postage  prepaid.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3148-A 
South  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

REEDS:  The  Litke  Bassoon  Reeds,  all  hand 
made,  prodnee  wonderful  tone;  Price  $4.50  half 
doxen,  $8.00  dozen.  P.  Litke,  3078  Hull  Avc- 
nue,  Bronx,  New  York  City.  (Former  Bas¬ 
soonist  with  New  York  Philharmonic,  Boston 
and  St.  Louis  Symphony  and  Chicago  Opera 
Orchestn.) 

REEDS:  "OBOE  REED  TECHNIQUE.” 
$1.50  Postpaid.  Just  oS  the  press.  How  to 
make  Oboe  Reeds.  How  to  Retouch  a  Ready- 
made  Reed.  BAXTER-NORTHUP  COM¬ 
PANY,  837  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angelm, 
(California.  Specialists  in  Oboes,  Oboe  Repair¬ 
ing,  Reed  Making  Supplies,  Oboe  Music.  (Ask 
for  catalog.) 

REEDS  FOR  SALE:  Oboe  reeds,  hand  made 
by  myself  from  select  cane  and  cai^ully  tested 
before  mailing.  50c  each  and  your  old  tube  or 
75c  and  I  furnish  the  tube.  Russell  L.  Saun¬ 
ders,  P.  O.  Box  2(M,  Elkhom,  Wisoonain. 

FOR  SALE:  Blessii^  Trumpet  silver  plated 
gold  in  bell  complete  in  case  like  new,  $50.00. 
Blessing  Trumpet  brass  finish  ctunpiete  in  case 
like  new,  $45.(X).  Blessing  Trombone,  brass 
lacowed,  complete  in  case  like  new  $35.00. 
E.  K.  Blessing  Band  Inst.  Company,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

FOR  SALE:  Musicians  Eton  Jackets,  $2.00. 
Color:  Black  with  White  pearl  buttons,  all  sizes 
on  hand ;  slightly  used ;  cleaned,  pressed.  Will 
not  show  discoloration  from  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Tuxedo  suits — latest  model,  $10.00.  Free 
Lists.  Al  Wallace,  2416  North  Halsted,  (Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  Ea»  (Clarinet  Solos  with  piano 
accompaniments ;  Starter’s  Wahz,  grade  : 
Vabe  Jeanette,  grade  1 ;  Junior  Interaaezzo, 
grade  1 ;  Valm  Juanita,  gra^  1 ;  Geraldine 
Caprice,  grade  1^.  These  pieces  written  for 
the  instrument  by  a  clarinet  player  and  teacher. 
Many  fine  endorsements  by  teachers  and  music 
supervisors.  Price  25c  each  copy.  Roadies  c^- 
net  reeds  $1.50  a  doaen;  Student’s  reeds  50c  a 
dozen.  M.  A.  Trippett,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

FOR  SALE:  BBb  Recording  Bass.  C.  G.  (Conn. 
Smallest  size — Silvei^  GoM  Bell — perfect  coodi- 
tioo  —  $125.00  C.  O.  D.  —  Price  new,  $350.00. 
R.  B.  Merviile,  223  West  21st  Street,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE:  King  Liberty  Model  trumpet — 
silver  plated— gold  nell — in  French  style  case, 
$28.00.  Martin  ARo  Saxophone — silver  plated, 
in  case,  like  new — $35.00.  Martin  Tenor  Sax¬ 
ophone — 'Brass,  like  new,  $40.00.  Mrs.  Arvine 
Cf.  Kiudiuger,  520  North  Thoman  Street,  Crest- 
Kne,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  Monster  BBb  Soumphone  for  sale. 
Velvet  finish  gold,  34  inch  bell.  Buescher,  com¬ 
plete  srith  trunk  and  stand.  Like  new.  Cost 
$1,000.00.  Will  sacrifice  for  $350.00  cash.  Need 
money.  Will  ship  on  triaL  W.  LeRne,  1035 
South  ‘Third  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE:  20  "Rich-Lane  Clar.  or  10  Eb 
AHo  Sax  Reeds.  Just  pin  a  dollar  to  this  ad 
and  return  to  W.  G.  Hlavin,  3547  East  161tt 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  25  Cadet  Cape  Overcoats  $5.00 
each.  Gr^  Dress  Coats  $4.00.  Boy’s  Blue 
Military  (Coats ;  Band  (Coats ;  (Cadet  White 
Duck  Coats  and  Trousers.  Jandorf,  172  West 
Slst  Street,  New  York  Chy. 

FOR  SALE:  Holton  Revelation  Trombone, 
silver  with  case,  $28.00.  Leedy  2  Vi  octave  or¬ 
chestra  bells  like  new,  $15.00.  Buescher  Car- 
net,  silver  with  case,  wonderful  bargain,  $18.00. 
Class’  Studios  of  Drumming,  3609  Stoer  Road 
(Shaker  Heights),  (Clevelasid,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  American  Standard  Eb  Sax.  with 
case,  $30.00.  American  Standard  Trombone  with 
case,  $20.00 — both  silver  plated  with  gold  bell. 
Cavaliv  Trumpet  silver,  gold  bell,  with  case, 
$18.00.  Paris  Wood  ^  (Clarinet  srith  case, 
$12.00.  Paris  wood  Bb  Clarinet  with  case, 
$10.00.  Wood  A  Clarinet  srith  case,  $6.00. 
Gullo  Music  Shop,  Ddevan,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  XYLOPHONE,  Deagan  Artist’s 
Special,  No.  264.  4  ()ctavcs.  Has  had  careful, 
non-professional  uae.  Like  new.  Prices  for  quick 
sale.  A  Wonderful  binr.  Write  at  once  to  Bled¬ 
soe  Marimba  Studio,  Kimban  Building,  (Chicago, 
Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  Like  new.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Silver  plated  flute  $45.00.  Sterling  silver 
band  or  ordtestra  piccolo  $45.00.  M^l  or 
ebonite  Boehm  clarinet  $30.(N).  (>ld  trombone  ’ 
$55.00.  Bass  clarinet,  Boehm,  $65.00.  Trial 
allowed.  Other  bargains.  Howard  J.  Wallaoe, 
4236  Wilcox  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  Five  dollars  each  —  fifto  used  : 
Band  Unifarma  with  caps  to  matdi  of  High 
School  sizen  dark  gray  broadcloth,  scarlet  trun 
— good  condition.  Inquire:  Bosse  High  School  - 
Musk  Department,  Washington  Avenue,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 

ATTENTION  I  PIANO  STUDEN’TS:  Very 
often  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  it  is  impossible  to  secure  good 
music  lessons.  Lessons  that  are  given  by  an 
experienced  teacher  and  concert  artist  as  well. 
Even  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  student  can  te 
very  mo<^  helped  by  sound  criticism  and  mu- 
sidaiily  instruction.  When  starting  study  of 
your  next  ooeapoaition  let  me  give  you  a  com¬ 
plete  master  piano  lesson  on  same,  a  lesson 
given  to  you  exactly  as  the  one  I  would  give 
to  my  personal  clam  of  students  in  my  stn^ 
For  complete  information  rmarding  the  abov^ 
write  Mr.  Jay  Wellington  Adams — care  William 
F.  Adams,  Musical  Instrument  Importer  and 
Wholemlo',  901  Anchor  SUrmt,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsyhraaiia. 

DIRECTORS:  DEVELOP  THAT  CLARI¬ 
NET  SECTION— Play  duets,  trios  with  easy 
piano  accompaniment.  New  Music  in  new  style 
arrangements;  try  "Holadays,”  “Three  Mnake- 
tears,  "Skylarks,”  on  approvaL  Send  for  cat- 
a!^.  Northwest  Music  (Company,  Mankato, 
Minnesota. 


A  ysar  ago  tha  wotf  was  af  the  door.  Now,  happy  days  are  here 
again  and  everybody's  singing  "Who's  afraid  of  the  big,  bad  wolf?". 
Which  prompts  me  to  remind  you  that  it's  time  to  venture  forth  into 
the  marts  of  trade  and  get  yourself  some  business.  Use  my  column 
for  quick,  sure  results.  Send  in  your  ads  now,  for  the  February  issue. 

Cretchen  Preuss. 
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Take  Your  Choice 


Nothing  like  a  strutting  Major-domo  with 
a  sparkling  new  baton,  to  pep  up  the 
Band.  Take  your  choice  of  one  of  these. 


It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 


It's  a  gift.  And  what  a  gift!  For  a  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is 
the  pride  of  every  tiand.  No  sdbool  band  is  compute  without  one.  On«;t 
parade  a  strutting  majordomo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the  ' 
way  you  get  the  complete  drum  nuijor’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely 
free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  A  full  year’s  subecription  costs  but 
sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Dlme.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues 
—  every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs, 
with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice 
of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the 
Baton,’’  vrill  be  sent  to  you  at  once  post  paid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  further  cost. 

Your  Band  really  needs  Both 

Th»  Junior  Bmton,  iUutirotod  on  tho  Isft.  it  madoofm  now  motol  which  it 
I  light,  yot  ttrong,  mnd  it  chromium  platod  to  that  ft  gUttont  and  tparklot 

I  in  daylight  or  under  oloctric  Ughtt.  It  weight  but  tiateen  ouncet  and 

g  it  S4  tnehet  long.  It  it  detigned  for  ttraight  tignal  work.  The  thaft  it 

a -inch  diameter,  it  correctly  balanced  and  weightetL  yet  it  it  light  enough 
to  that  it  will  not  tire  either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  it 
I  >  practically  undentable.  You  mtry  handle  it,  ute  it,  and  abuee  it  without 

.A  worrying  eren  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  paeetnent. 

The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  it  jutt  like  the  tignal  baton  eecept  that  it  it 
■  W  tpedally  detigned  and  balanced  for  twirling.  Length  M  inchet— weight 

m  V  twenty-tie  ouncet.  With  the  autruction  book  and  a  little  practice  any 

boy  or  girl  can  quickly  matter  the  art,  and  your  bond  will  hare  a  drum 
>  major  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  of  the  outfit. 

All  this  for 

^  only  6  cents  a  month 

What  U  the  'enrtaiment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  huadradi 
m  .  And  all  we  aak  Is  that  thli^-five  eubacrlbe  to  the  flnett  magathie 
pubUthed  for  tchool  mutieiant.  Only  sixty  cants  a  yaar.  Only  tie 
^  •  centt  a  month.  Every  Issue  is  worth  ten  timea  that  amount.  The 

wk  M  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  in  stories  and  pictures  how  to  Set  the 

'K  M  moat  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  is  wlnnuig  the 

K  prises;  how  to  orSanlae  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  corp.  It  Slvoa 

m  you  all  the  news  and  pictures  of  other  school  musicians  and 

school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’D  loaa  half  the  fun  of  bslnd 
W  a  school  musician  if  you  don’t  road  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

L  LaadinE  directors  and  artists  wlU  tMl  you  Just  how  contest 

I  numbm  should  be  played  — to  win.  You’D  lauEh  at  the  JalLae, 

fi  m  and  you’D  tst  a  thrlD  when  you  tee  your  own  picture  or  a 

A  IB  a  story  about  yoursetf .  Every  issue  wlD  fascinate  you,  and 

H  ^g  w  you  wlD  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big 

W  ittuet,  aD  for  sixty  cents  a  year,  only  tie  centt  a  month. 


‘How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton’* 


You  esa’t  imaciae  tbe  fna  there  is  in  \  1 
Twifiiac  a  Baton  until  you  try  it  yourself.  \ 

It  is  s  good,  healthy  exercise,  too.  % 

The  iastmetioas  in  this  book  are  written  espe-  1 
dsBy  far  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.” 

Every  amvement  has  its  illnstratioa  sad  disrrsm 
with  s  simplified  sad  essy-to-uaderstsnd  description. 

It  is  poasibte  to  lesm  the  secret  of  this  fascinstins 
art  in  s  few  hoars  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 

Caa’t  you  fmagine  the  "kick”  you’d  get  out  oi  twirling 
a  shiahig  baton  out  in  the  bade  yard  even  if  yon  never 
fateaded  to  show  ’em  what  yon  could  do  on  parade? 

Nwiy  every  Band  sad  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  s 
TwMfaa  Drum  Major.  In  many  organisations  tfie  Twirling 
Dtnm  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum 
However,  oim  Dram  Major  can  do  both  if  he 


Act  Now.  Get  Results! 


H  undreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their 
entire  enrollment — with  no  free  prixe.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  get  this  wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty- 
five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you  need 
the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician 

230  North  Mich^n  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


OOmPAH-RAH  RAH  MNNCSOTA]  PoirarU 
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hUI  clemi  which  radc  throafh  •  tou^  1183 
•ehcdule  without  a  defeat. 

And  the  tJahrenitT  has  another  “elereii'*  that'i  a* 
powerhouoe  too.  lt*i  the  8ou»phtieie  wetioB  of  the 
nrilbaat  Uairetiitjr  Band.  Ten  of  the  eleren  (iant 
heeeee  are  CoBBe^Tea  SSK'c,  two  Jumboe  and 
oae33E. 


ART  WINS  OVER  ALL.  Tiaak  Hek, 

of  ChUhoothe,  Iltnoia,  haa  achieved  to- 
markable  maatery  of  the  elide  tromhoaa, 
though  denied  the  uae  of  handa.  Thia  i»- 
mariodde  young  muaician  playa  aaah 
difficult  tromboM  aoloa  aa  Tm  CanuTal 
of  Veaiee  ( writtaa  for  the  eomet )  right  up 
to  tempo  and  ia  hailad  bjr  eritiea  aa  a 
“eomer,"  bound  to  be  heard  nom.  He  playa 
a  Conn  4H  Trombone  and  praiaee  iti '‘eaae 
cf  blowing  and  wonderful  ahde  actian.” 


SnUONOOLDST: 

Mae  Stanley,  Cedar 
haa  aduered  oonaidenoN 
aK  aoloiat.  adeka  to  Oaii 
Coona.  She  haa  owned  a  a 
Conn  Comela  and  ia  no* 
owneiahip  of  the  80A 
ahe  ia  admiriim  in  thia 
ley  ia  nowatvufying  wif 
fainoua  eametiat,and  ahoaa 
briOiaat  muaieal  career. 
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